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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918, 


POSTAGE prepaid n the Un ted States and Canada. 
Postage to Great Britain and Ireland 50 cents. 
To other countries, $1.00. Receipt of subscrip- 
tion is indicated by change of date on the address 
label. Unless notice to discontinue is received it 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
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COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
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ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own, 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universaiist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing Hous " 
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RELIGION PLUS INTELLIGENCE 


A recent “Suggested List of Church 
Projects and Activities for Use in Preparing 
a Year’s Program for the Church” con- 
sisted of one hundred and forty-four dif- 
ferent suggestions in a total of ten groups of 
activities. In not a single one of these was 
emphasis placed upon adult religious edu- 
cation except in the matter of courses for 
training teachers for the Sunday school, 
and for mission study courses. It would 
seem that the church too frequently over- 
looks the fact that it is dealing with a 
generation of people who are interested in 
modern religious education but who have 
had little of it themselves. 

A generation ago when the present adult 
population was in its youth, the number of 
Sunday schools in which work could be 
counted as truly educational was at the 
minimum. The adult Bible class had not 
heard of literary and historical study of the 
Bible, and publications issued for the bene- 
fit of adult classes were largely of the most 
elementary and reactionary type. <A 
comparatively small number of adults in 
the churches to-day have had an oppor- 
tunity to keep up with such knowledge of 
the Bible as has come through the result of 
historical study and interpretation. More- 
over, many men and women who are re- 
ligiously inclined have a fear of modern 
interpretation which, though frequently 
unexpressed, is none the less powerful. 
The best way to lift the present older gen- 
eration out of this atmosphere of fear is to 
introduce it tactfully, cordially, and in- 
spiringly to the Bible as interpreted by the 
best knowledge of to-day. 

Another attitude equally hard to com- 
bat is that which has grown up out of 
the desire of people to avoid controversy. 
It may be expressed as “Let well enough 
alone’ or ‘“‘Don’t discuss the Bible or you 
will get into trouble,’”’ and so to these the 
Bible has become an unknown book, as 
judged by present standards of knowledge. 

Occasionally, through the instrumen- 
tality of some one person or group of per- 
sons to whom the Bible has become par- 
ticularly significant as a result of profound 
study, there has come a revival of interest 
among intelligent people. Such a person 
was William Rainey Harper, the first 
president of the University of Chicago. 
Through the magic combination of his 
interest in people, education, and in his 
special field, the Bible, thousands of minis- 
ters came to know the Bible in its original 
tongues, and other thousands learned to 
enjoy intelligent reading of the Bible in 
English, through the sound methods of 
adult education fostered by an organiza- 
tion founded by Dr. Harper for that pur- 
pose, the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature. This institution or organiza- 
tion was later incorporated into the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and still carries on 
adult education in religion, reaching ten 
thousand people annually, scattered 
throughout this country and the world. 
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Such work as this can not be done in the 
churches independently, because of the 
lack of qualified local leadership, but it 
can be done individually in homes, and in 
groups in churches by connecting up with 
this Institute. There are now more than 
twenty courses available covering a wide 
range of interesting topics, such as 
“What Religion Does for Personality,’ ° 
“The Truth about the Bible,’ ‘Finding 
God through the Beautiful,’ and ‘““The 
Religion of the Bible.’’ The materials for 
each study are placed directly in the hands. 
of the student at the nominal cost of 75 
cents. The latest course, entitled ‘“‘The 
Living Bible,’’ has issued two of its eight 
studies serially in the Institute, published 
monthly. The first of these is devoted to 
the “Calls of the Prophets,’ while the 
second makes exceedingly enjoyable read- 
ing of such an unfamiliar piece of Biblical 
literature as ‘““The Book of Deuteronomy.” 

It is impossible for the great overhead 
organizations of the church to provide 
everything that is needed by the local 
church, especially in these times. No 
minister or congregation is, therefore, dis- 
loyal to his denomination if he turns to 
this Institute for suggestions as to what he 
shall do to further adult education in re- 
ligion in his church. The Institute may 
be addressed at the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 


os 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE AT 
SOUTHBRIDGE 


In Southbridge, Mass., sixty people 
attended an Institute during the after- 
noon and evening of Oct. 26. Rev. F. H. 
Miller and ten teachers and officers from 
his church school in the Second Church in 
Springfield, Rev. Sydney A. Willis with a 
delegation from Monson, also a group from 
All Souls Church in Worcester with their 
minister, Rev. Fenwick LL. Leavitt, were 
present, and Rev. and Mrs. John A. Tidd 
from the Sturbridge Federated Church. 
A few Congregationalists from South- 
bridge and our Southbridge Universalist 
folks made up the rest of the group. °* 

We were fed bountifully by the South- 
bridge ladies, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Gordon A. Noyes. The churchj was 
beautifully decorated. Rey. and Mrs. El- 
mer M. Druley were gracious hosts. 

Rey. Edgar R. Walker, president of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Sunday School 
Association, conducted the Institute and 
one of the group conferences and gave the 
evening address, ‘‘These Adults!’ Miss 
Harriet Yates, field worker for the General 
Sunday School Association, was the in- 
structor for the senior group and gave a 
talk on “World Friendship.’ Mrs. F. N. 
Chamberlain, supervisor of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Sunday School As- 
sociation, conducted the conference for 
the elementary division, and gave a talk 
on “The Use of Pictures and Stories in the 
Home.” The Institute was closed with a 
consecration service. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 4 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


On Wild Jackasses, Fo 


VERYWHERE in the United States, from 
Democrats and Republicans, we have a great 
chorus of tributes to Herbert Hoover. Part of 

it is pity, but most of it comes from an innate sense of 
decency and fair play. We had rather have men fair 
during a campaign, but if that is not yet possible in 
our present stage of development, it is something to 
find them disposed to be fair when the contest is over. 

Practically everybody knew that Hoover had 

- done well as President—magnificently at times— but 
few in the opposition could be found to say so before 
the votes were counted. Now they can express their 
real convictions. 

The stakes played for in the election were enor- 
mous. Not only the Presidency, with its power 
and prestige, but all the Cabinet officers, all the am- 
bassadorships and some forty thousand lesser jobs 
were involved. A determined lot of ringsters and 
bosses, with some fair, fine men and women, were be- 
hind Hoover. A more determined lot of ringsters and 

- bosses, with some fair, fine men and women, were be- 
hind Roosevelt. The Democrats sensed the fact that 
the stars in their courses, or shall we say the jobless 
in their wanderings, fought with them, and pushed on 
to victory. The Republicans knew that the cards were 
stacked against them, and desperately forced the 
President to make the fight for himself, and lost. 

‘It is fortunate for the country that as good a man 
as Franklin Roosevelt was nominated. The Demo- 
crats could have elected practically anybody that they 
put up. We might have had “Ma Ferguson,” or 
William Randolph, as President! Instead we get a 
gentleman whose instincts are on the side of de- 
cency and clean administration, who showed courage 
in handling the case of Mayor Walker, and who has 
done well in every position that he has filled. We 
have not liked all of his speeches, any more than we 
liked all of Mr. Hoover’s speeches, but the country 
is fortunate to get him. One thing we must say for 
him: his comeback after a physical knockout that 
might have broken his spirit and made a helpless old 
man of him shows caliber. 

People are saying now that probably it is a good 
thing for us to get the feeling of protest out of our 
systems in one huge orgy of resentful voting. That is 
what it amounts to. It is quite likely that the sane, 
constructive measures started by Mr. Hoover to end 


ol Voters and Prosperity 


the depression will be continued, and the country 
brought back to a reasonable degree of prosperity. 

We want just that. Weare utterly unashamed to 
state it. We want real estate and securities to go up. 
We want good offers for some of our denominational 
property. We want an increased subscription list. 
We want our own salary and the salaries of our as- 
sociates put where they ought to be. We want a 
little less worry and considerably more comfort. Some 
hundred millions in this country and other hundred 
millions abroad want the same thing, and we want it 
for them. We are not at all interested in scrapping 
our social system, but we are interested in making it 
work, and work with justice to everybody. That 
these are the days of “last things’ and that revo- 
lution is impending, to us is sheer nonsense. We 
want the Administration of Franklin Roosevelt to 
serve our country and the world, and to bring back 
prosperity, and if that means that forty millions of 
fool voters will think the Democrats deserve all the 
credit we are perfectly willing that they should think 
so, for the time being at least. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s first test will come with his 
Cabinet, and his second will come over foreign af- 
fairs. If he gets Young, Newton Baker, Baruch, 
Smith, Norman Davis, John W. Davis, Frances Per- 
kins anid other people of that kind to help him, he will 
be off to a good start. If he seeks the advice of the 
only Hiram of California, or the editor who is the chief 
exponent of selfish nationalism, or some of the big 
navy group, he will be a beaten man before he takes 
the oath. We are confident that he wants to do the 
unselfish, broad-minded thing. His tact, his patience, 
his friendliness, his gift of making diverse types pull 
together, his ability to dramatize his acts and carry 
the people along with him, his real courage, will help 
him drive the sons of the wild jackass and his own 
donkeys in one team. 

His hardest task will be to change the enormous 
mass of isolationist sentiment into intelligent patriot- 
ism. Most of us do not see yet that we can not 
collect war debts and have trade too, that we can not 
pass pork barrel bills and bonus bills and huge arma- 
ment bills, and reduce government expenses, that we 
can not let Europe stew in her own juice and be pros- 
perous ourselves. We must learn these things. 
Probably Franklin Roosevelt, under all the circum- 
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stances, can do more than Hoover could have done 
in the next four years to teach us. 

Mr. Hoover congratulated Mr. Roosevelt on the 
opportunity to serve the country that has come to 
him, and offered to help in every way in his power. 
He has set a fine example for us all. 

* * 


TUFTS TRUSTEES WHO ARE UNIVERSALISTS 


HE Universalist fellowship is proud of the ser- 
vice of members of its churches on the Board 
of Trustees of Tufts College. Harold Sweet 

of Attleboro is president of the board, Payson Smith, 
Arthur E. Mason, T. O. Marvin, Eugene B. Bowen, 
Richard B. Coolidge, Frederick A. Hodgdon, Thomas 
S. Knight, Samuel P. Capen, Arthur Peirce, Judge 
Hill, Mrs. Dewick, Dr. Tomlinson and Dr. Cousens 
are members of the board, but in a recent editorial 
we mentioned only the last five in that connec- 
tion. 

Sometimes we ignore the obvious, forget things 
as familiar as our own names, and generally mess 
things up. Our lapse last week was not important, 
nobody seemed to mind, but it humiliated us when we 


discovered it. 
* * 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


OVERNOR ELY of Massachusetts in his Thanks- 
giving proclamation, emphasized sharing our 
blessings with the less fortunate. He wrote: 

“Now we are facing a season which may try our souls 
and our moral character as severely as the tempest 
of the first winter tested the stamina of our fore- 
fathers. Let us, therefore, while reverently giving 
thanks for what we have received, however small, ask 
for an infusion of the Divine Spirit which will animate 
the more fortunate among us to give more bountifully 
to the unfortunate, feed the hungry, clothe the poor, 
lift the fallen.” 

One thing for which we can be thankful is that 
no group among us is as bad off as the Virginia settlers 
were in the starving time and the Pilgrim fathers in 
the winter of 1620-21. The standard of living has 
gone up enough so that what was good once is rather 
poor now. We can be thankful for that. We can 
be thankful, too, that we do not have to put up with 


the medical attention that the best had to suffer under’ 


in 1620, and even in 1799, when Washington lay ill 
with a bad sore throat. 

But things are cruelly hard yet for many folks. 
One way to help is to contribute to the Community 
Chest drives in our respective communities. Another 
way is to join the Red Cross, which has its member- 
ship dtive from Armistice Day to Thanksgiving. If 
possible we ought to give more this year for the Red 
Cross than the one dollar membership fee, but we 
ought to do that any way. 

Then there is Newton Baker’s committee for the 
unemployed, and the Quaker committees toiling in 
those dark spots where suffering is the most acute, and 
at least a few churches which are organizing for more 
than parochial work. 

We ought to have gratitude, and to show it by 
helping others. 

Even without money we can go to cheer some sick 


and lonely soul and show our gratitude in that way, 
or we can help find jobs for people out of work, or 
possibly we can make work. There are many forms 
of personal service, and many people each doing a little 
ean help the situation much. 

As to why we should be grateful, all we can say 
is that we are alive, living in the best world that there 
is so far as we know, on the best continent, and prob- 
ably in the best town. 

We Universalists, of course, have the best faith, 
and we are greatly blessed by being able to see and 
rejoice in millions of other people who have our faith 
even if they do not take our name. 

The two major things for which we ought to be 


. thankful are God and the uncompleted tasks of this 


world. 

There are sex obsessions to sublimate, acquisi- 
tiveness to root out, narrow-mindedness to broaden, 
war to abolish, false nationalism and race prejudice 
to overcome, and all of our own personal hates and 
fears and jealousies to confess and get rid of. 

How glad we ought to be on this Thanksgiving 
Day that the early settlers did not do it all, or that 
God did not work a miracle and end all our troubles 
and perplexities. There is zest in life yet for men and 
women with stuff in them, and, best of all, if we falter 
there are the Everlasting Arms to lean on. For that 
matter, there are the Everlasting Arms every day 
ready to help us if we would only get rid of some of our 
conceit and turn to them. 

Some people are laughing at us now for talking 
about the Everlasting Arms. “Mid-Victorian,” they 
say. “Milk for babes. No meat for strong men.” 
“Other people have caught up with the Fatherhood of 
God. We pioneers must push on.” Well, we are 
thankful for such folks, too. They are going to play 
being God themselves. We need a lot of gods to do 
the job this Thanksgiving Day. The Great God of 
the Everlasting Arms is not a jealous God. Whether 
we manifest Him or act in our own right as gods, let 
us do the job well. Let nobody go hungry on Thanks- 
giving Day, nobody shiver in the cold, nobody be sad 
and lonely uncomforted, and, above all, no child be 
compelled to look with wistful eyes at warmth and 
cheer that he can not share. 

* OX 


SOON IT WILL BE DEAN SPEIGHT 


OON it will be Dean Speight as well as Professor 
Speight. Our literary editor has been chosen 
Dean of Men at Swarthmore College, Pennsyl- 

vania, a position which merges the work of the former 
Dean of the college, who has become president of the 
University of Cincinnati, and the former Dean of Men, 
who has become a dean at Yale. Professor Speight 
will leave Dartmouth Sept. 1, 1933. 

We have watched the rapid rise of Dr. Speight in 
the field of education with pride. As rector of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, for ten years he did a great work of 
education, through the promotion of the week-day 
services. He went to Dartmouth in 1927 as professor 
of philosophy and was elected professor of biography 
in 1929. His class rooms have been crowded. He has 
been a great teacher. 

At Swarthmore he will give one course in biog- 
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raphy in addition to performing his duties as dean. 

We predict for him a successful career in the field 
of college administration. We believe that history will 
repeat itself and that another college president will be 
made from a Swarthmore dean. 

Tufts made him a Doctor of Divinity in 1925. 

For the present, at least, to our delight, his work 
on the Leader will be continued. 

* * 


THE SOCIALIST VOTE 


E are indebted to Walter Lippmann in the 

New York Herald-Tribune for an analysis 

of the Socialist vote. It is small. Thomas 

ran better in meetings of Universalist and Unitarian 
ministers than in the country at large. 

Says Mr. Lippmann: ‘The conditions could not 
have been more favorable than they were this year 
to a large increase in the Socialist vote. Yet it ap- 
pears, though the returns are not all in, that Mr. 
Thomas has polled a smaller proportion of the total 
vote than any Socialist candidate since 1904, except- 
ing only himself in 1928. It is doubtful whether he 
has received a million votes out of approximately 
forty millions.” 

Even if Thomas got a million votes, it would be 
only 2.5 per cent of the whole, while Debs in 1912 
got nearly 6 per cent of the whole. To have equaled 
Debs Thomas would have had to get two and one-half 
millions. 

It is said that Mr. Thomas believes that some of 
his votes were not counted. Mr. Lippmann admits 
that possibility, but says that probably among the 
great masses oppressed by present conditions the hope 
of prompt relief through Roosevelt destroyed their 
interest in the Thomas campaign. 

Thomas has done well as a campaigner. He has 
the respect of millions who would not vote for him. 

* * 


THE OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM OF UNI- 
VERSALISTS 
HERE is no use of doing anything because every- 
thing is going hell-bent for destruction.”’ 
“There is no need of doing anything for 
everything is bound to come out all right anyway.” 

“There is every incentive to do something because 
evils can be remedied and God has put responsibility 
for the work upon us.” 

Which of these three sentences represents the 
position that is taken by Universalists? 

Unfortunately, all three. 

There are many more pessimists than we would 
expect among Universalists. There are fewer op- 
timists than our enemies allege. 

There are some—the rank and file, the strength 
of the church—who believe that there are evils to 
overcome, but that we have the power given to us to 
do it. 

We do not see any great necessity of fighting 
foolish optimism. It is something of a myth among 
Universalists. If it ever was a dominant movement 
among us, life has whipped it out of us. We are not 
people who sit back, fold our hands and say that 
all will be well anyway. Perhaps some of us are un- 


conscious that this idea is imbedded in us and fail to 
sense its paralyzing influence, but we are convinced 
that with most of us it would be a good thing to be 
optimists often enough to get ourselves out of the 
overstrain that is so self-defeating. 

Of Universalist pessimism we are more conscious. 
Of course it is not Universalist pessimism, for that is a 
contradiction in terms. It is pessimism among people 
who call themselves Universalists. We hear a great 
deal of it. Even people not outright pessimists talk 
a lot of pessimism. ‘Too many prayers are gloomy. 
Too many addresses are wails. The burden of the 
complaint is that Universalism is at a low ebb. But 
is it? We do not think that the Universalist Church 
itself is quite at the low ebb that some think, but 
what have we to say about our ideas and ideals in the 
world? Is not that the thing which counts? We 
affirm that true liberalism in the church at large has 
made amazing strides. 

Practically all the great scholars in all the de- 
nominations act on the theory that truth can not hurt 
us, whether it is truth about the authorship of a Bible 
book or truth of science. And an increasing number 


- not only admit truth but enthusiastically affirm that 


truth commands our loyalty and our love. 

Is any of our great outery against the evil and 
degeneracy of our times due to increased sensitivity to 
evil, a clearer recognition of what it does to nations 
and to men? We think it is. 

Slow as is our progress in international affairs, 
do not nations as a whole regard international affairs 
from a little higher standpoint than they did a few 
years ago? Do we not all see more clearly what 
Lowell saw— 


In the gain or loss of one race 
All the rest have equal claim. 


And in works of mercy on a colossal scale, there is no 
dispute about the advance men have made. 

Judges may be bought, but a sense of justice is 
more widespread. , 

Gangsters may appear and create a menacing new 
institution, but law and order are aroused to put 
them out of business. 

Churches may be closed, but other churches are 
strengthened. 

Wars come, but retribution makes us sense what 
they are. 

There is no justification for pessimism. The 
world is going ahead. Scientists are showing us the 
truth, poets are revealing the beauty, social service 
agencies are exemplifying the goodness, of the world. 
And the church is interpreting everything in the light 
of a slowly emerging cosmic purpose. 

The Universalist belief is that the work of creation, 


_ physical, mental, moral, is still going on, and that 


men are called upon to co-operate with God in making 
a perfect universe. 

In what is happening before our eyes there is 
much more to strength our conviction that Universal- 
ism is a reasonable belief than there is to weaken 
ite 

And whoever spreads Universalist thought is a 
member of the Universalist Church invisible which 
to-day is the dominant fellowship in Christendom. 
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In the Image of God 


Charles G. Girelius 


God created man in his own image, in the image 

of God created he him. Genesis 1 : 27. 

S/N somewhat satirical mood, the words concern- 
4| ing the creation of man in the image of God, 
have been reversed so as to say that it is in 
fact we who have created God in the image of 
man. That is to say, it is man who has himself formed 
his conceptions of God, and that we therefore have no 
God, or gods, except those who have been created by 
man’s imagination. Our thought of God is assumed 
to be without foundation. 

Man has indeed created his conceptions of God, 
and it is true that he has made God in the image of 
man, and that he has thought of God as like unto 
himself. A passage from Maximus of Tyre ad- 
mirably justifies this practise. “The Greek custom,” 
he said, ‘‘is to represent the gods by the most beautiful 
things on earth—pure material, the human form, con- 
summate art. The idea of those who make divine 
images in human shape is quite reasonable, since the 
spirit of man is nearest of all things to God and most 
godlike.” What was true of the Greek religion is true 
of all religions, for all religions conceive of God— 
whether it be in the form of an image or in the form 
of thought—as being likeman. Man ean see nothing 
higher, can know nothing higher, can touch nothing 
higher, than the spirit of man. Therefore he idealizes 
the spirit of man, imagines man perfected, imagines 
man endowed with an unlimited power of thought and 
action, and calls that conception God. It is thus that 
all the gods have been created, so far as man’s thought 
is concerned, and the character of the gods thus 
created varies according to the low or high reach of 
man’s ideal. 

But does this prove the non-existerice of God? 
So far, the argument neither proves nor disproves the 
existence of God. We have here merely a picture of 
man’s out-reaching spirit, man’s effort to find God, 
man’s endeavor to think of God. Man looks upon 
himself and upon his fellow human beings. He recog- 
nizes greatness in the nature of man, and he knows 
that man did not create himself. Some Higher Being 
created man. The best man can do in thinking about 
this Higher Being is to create in his own mind a pic- 
ture of man idealized and perfected. This Higher 
Being so conceived created man, and necessarily 
man comes forth “in the image of God.’ Man can 
not be sure that his picture of the Higher Being is 
correct, but man is sure that there is a Higher Being. 

The passage, “God created man in his own 
image,” is therefore not to be discredited by any satiri- 
cal reversal of its meaning. It is actually by seriously 
reversing its meaning that we begin to get its real 
meaning. That statement is a great passage, for at 
the very least it sublimely emphasizes man’s sense of 
his own true greatness. The passage is a fine jewel 
set in a great poem describing the creation. The 
book of Genesis has been under so much fire, so much 
a subject of dispute between dogmatic theologians 
and critical scientists, that it may seem strange for a 
liberal to cite with approval the Genesis story of the 


creation, But, for the time being, I am not speaking 
as a theologian, nor from the scientist’s point of view. 
I speak as a poet, and that story of the creation is a 
poem. I am persuaded that the author of it never 
claimed that it was anything else. With a poet’s 
soul he looked upon nature with wonder, and ques- 
tioned how it might have been created. He recog- 
nized the greatness of nature and realized that he 
himself was a part of it. Something must account for 
that world and account for himself, and in his poetic 
imagination he created a picture of God and a mental 
panorama of creation great enough to account for 
the world as he saw it. His account could not be 
scientific, but the picture had dignity and sublime 
beauty, and that was enough to satisfy his intellec- 
tual wonder and his religious emotion. 

The poet of Genesis did not know how man was 
created, nor by whom nor by what he was created. 
But he pictured God as One like unto himself, and 
then he declared that ‘God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him,” and with 
good reason, for it was not possible for him to think 
of God as other than a Being whose nature already 
contained the spiritual and mental qualities of the 
man about to be created. The entire passage is a 
poet’s utterance, and it contains a poet’s recognition 
of himself as divine, or godlike, in his nature. The 
poet of Genesis, in fact, anticipated the humanist of 
to-day who declares that it is “in humanity that we 
look for the deepest manifestations of the divine.”’ 

Unless we recognize the divine in ourselves we 
shall none of us discover God. It is in and through 
myself that I know God. Still more do I recognize 
the nature of the divine when I think of the geniuses 
of the race, the moral grandeur of Jesus, the imagina- 
tive power of Shakespeare, the intellectual greatness 
of Newton, the inventive ability of Edison, the large- 
hearted and intelligent sympathy of Jane Addams, 
and the luminous quality of the soul of Helen Keller as 
it shines through her handicaps of blindness and 
deafness. In such people I see humanity at its best, 
dream of what humanity as a whole may become, idéal- 
ize the possibilities of the race and build up my con- 
ception of God. Deity can be nothing less than hu- 
manity at its best, but Deity must be infinitely more. 

In this fashion do I create my conception of God; 
it is admittedly a conception shaped in the image of 
man, and through the channels of my own thought 
and imagination. It is easy for the skeptic to say 
that I have no other God, and that I have but added a 
God of my own to the multitude of God, that men 
have worshiped, rang‘ng all the way from crude images 
of wood and stone to the sublime conceptions of the 
poets and philosophers. How do I know, and how 
does anybody know, that there is any reality corre- 
sponding to my conception of God, or anybody’s con- 
ception of God? I freely admit that I have myself 
created my conception of God, and I have created that 
conception in my own image, but that is not all. 
I have not created myself, nor have I created the 
world in which I live. I have shaped my environ- 
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ment—somewhat; I have shaped my nature—some- 
what; and I have learned to do some more or less use- 
ful things, but I have not created that being that I 
call myself nor the powers of thought and will with 
which I am endowed. I have come into existence 
from some source other than myself. I have come 
from an unseen world that is not to be accounted for 
by anything that I can see and handle. I have been 
created, I have been shaped, I have been made what I 
am by some greater and higher Being in whom already 
existed allthat I am and all the power of thought and 
will that I possess. The oniy reason I am ah.e to 
create a conception of God in theimage of man is that 
there is a God who has already created me in the 
image of Himself. The reason I am a thinking being, 
a being capable of doing things, and dreaming, and 
writing poetry or composing music, or at least capable 
of appreciating poetry and music, a being capable of 
creating civilization, building empires, controlling 
the forces of steam and electricity, a being competent 
to measure the distances of the stars and probe into 
the nature of an electron, is that all these powers and 
capacities are inherent in the universe that produces 
us, for a universe that did not possess these qualities 
could not produce man. It is this Spirit, this Power, 
that lives and works in and through the universe 
that we recognize and worship as God. 

Here I pause and wonder, but do not ask me to 
define God. I can go only so far, and beyond that I 
perceive as through a cosmic veil a Being from whom 
all things proceed, but what that Being is I can not 
know, nor is it necessary as yet that I should know. 
All I know of God is what I see written on the tablet 
of my own soul, on the souls of other men and women, 
and in the world that I see and observe. Walt Whit- 
man has expressed my thought: 

I see something of God each hour of the twenty-four, 
and each moment then; 
In the faces of men and women I see God, and in my 
own face in the glass; 
I find letters from God dropped in the street, and every 
one is signed by God’s name. 
This also is a poet’s conception of God, and pictured 
in poet’s fashion. It has its limitations, but it is 
valid. My sense of sight is limited, my senses of 
hearing and of touch are limited. Therefore my 
thought of God is limited. Had I but eyes that 
could see in the light of cosmic rays, who knows but 
that I might behold a world far transcending the 
world that I now see? But I am not gifted with cos- 
mic vision, and therefore I am limited. I can only 
assume that there is a greater world beyond the 
borderland of the known, and a God vaster than my 
present meager conception of Him. But for the 
present I must confine myself to the world that I see 
and to a God that I can know only as one pictured 
like unto myself; and that is wonderful enough to 
keep me fully engaged while I remain in my present 
existence. I have not yet exhausted the beauty of 
the sunset, nor the loveliness of the tulip, nor have I 
caught the full inspiration of the hills. Neither have 
I yet developed the full capacities of my being, nor 
found myself amid the social activities of humanity. 
This world is enough, more than enough, for the 
present. 
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Here is the stage for the play that we call life, 
and now is the time for me to act my part. The same 
is true of all humanity. Here we touch reality, but 
unfortunately we touch reality with a sickening sense 
of failure and inadequacy. What is this great Godlike 
creature that we call man doing with his great and 
Godlike gifts, and where is the civilization fit for be- 
ings created in the image of God? Look abroad and 
see how war and confusion, poverty and thwarted 
lives, the resentments of the wronged and the corrup- 
tions of political and social life, have marred a world 
that should be beautiful. Some see the world’s 
distress and blame God. They say there can not be 
a God, for if there were a God He would not tolerate 
the misery that is present in the world. But God has 
given all we need, not that you and I as individuals 
have all we need, but He has given all that humanity 
needs—a world with surpassing resources and qualities 
of mind and powers of body competent (if we could 
only work in co-operation) to shape the world to all 
our needs. Created in the image of God, the re- 
sponsibility is ours. Within the sphere that lies in 
our control we are ourselves as God, and we are to 
look to ourselves and not to God. We have but to 
work with the resources already given us, and heed 
the laws imposed upon us, and paradise is ours. 

To be created in the image of God, then, means 
something. Never mind taking the Genesis passage 
so literally that we feel that we must prove it scien- 
tifically. Grant for the sake of the argument that 
the words embody a poet’s mere fancy. I do not 
admit that it is mere fancy, for poetry is not all fancy, 
but I am willing to grant it for the sake of what I 
want to prove. If it is a fancy, it is a fancy that in- 
volves a great dream and contains a mighty challenge. 
That fancy is man’s realization of half-understood but 
awakening powers within himself, and his dream of 
what he may be able to achieve. Man has not 
achieved a happy world as yet. Man still suffers from 
terrible shortcomings. Vast masses of humanity live 
a terribly narrow life, and even the leadership of many 
who have access to culture and power is disappointingly 
inadequate. Among the rulers of nations very few 
command respect. But all this is evidence only of the 
fact that man has not yet arrived, and has not yet 
fulfilled his dream. Man will arrive, and he will 
fulfill his dream. The image of God is stamped upon 
his soul, and that image is the seal placed upon the 
validity of human worth. 

In this light I contemplate with high interest the 
confusion that now prevails in the world, the dismay 
experienced by humanity in the face of colossal 
debts, unemployment, the inactivity of industry 
and the resulting poverty and want. The situation is 
tragic in the extreme to those who have gone down in 
ruin. It is not that the world is poor. It is rich in 
natural resources, man possesses a priceless cultural 
inheritance from the past, and we have an industrial 
machine that is marvelous in its productive power. 
One of the complaints is that we have suffered from 
overproduction—overproduction in the face of poverty 
and want! There is irony in that confession. Hu- 
manity is scheduled for advance, but there are hin- 
drances that prevent advance. The hindrances are 
of human making—prejudices, traditions, settled 
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ways of doing things, institutions that have outlived 
their usefulness but are held too sacred to be disturbed, 
privileged classes that hold in their hands too large a 
part of the world’s wealth, governments that have 
not recognized the need of making fundamental 
changes, national boundaries that hamper trade and 
international co-operation, interracial hatreds, the 
fear of war and the burden of armies and navies, all 
standing in the way of human progress, but to which 
we are so attached that we will not let them go. 
Nevertheless, the onward sweep of life is compelling 
us to let them go, and our present dismay and confu- 
sion is due to this inevitable confiscation to which we 
do not willingly consent. We have lived in such fash- 
ion that there are debts to be paid, and they will be 
paid. Industrial depression, unemployment, all the 
ills of this economic debacle, are the price we are pay- 
ing. Vast areas of humanity have been uprooted; 
the ground beneath our feet is being plowed. The 
suggestive title of a recent book on Russia is ‘“Hu- 
manity Uprooted.”’ It remains to be seen whether 
or not humanity is to be replanted in a richer and finer 
soil, and what humanity will achieve when so re- 
planted. The future is rich with passibilities—possi- 
bilities and perils! 

Many of us look forward with apprehension. 
There is ample reason for grave concern. But I pre- 
fer to look forward with hope. I believe we are on 
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the threshold of a great new age. Iam confident that 
man has the ability to create a great new age. I wish 
I could be assured of life for another fifty years, for I 
should like to see the new age and have part in its 
creation. In the meantime, in spite of a general 
dismay, I rest my confidence on the conviction that 
humanity is competent to carry its task through to 
success. Man has not yet arrived, and he has not 
yet fulfilled his dream. But he will arrive, and he 
will fulfil his dream; for his soul is stamped with the 
image of God. 

Always man’s dream leads us on. It is a dream 
based on that challenging thought handed down from 
so anicient a poet as the composer of the Genesis 
poem of the creation—man created in the image of 
God, man Godlike and divine! It is God’s own dream 
that man cherishes. Humanity has made a poor show- 
ing so far, although men have done enough brilliant 
work to reveal what are the possibilities. The ca- 
pacity is in man, and it but remains for it to be de- 
veloped and realized, ordered and planned. We have 
the equipment, the machine, the science. We await 
a social order in which each man and each woman 
shall be permitted to live and work as members of a 
co-operative commonwealth, their innate powers of 
mind and soul set free to do their best, until they 
shall attain to the fullest stature of which they are 
capable. 


Twenty-five Years’ Ministry in Wisconsin’ 
Noble E. McLaughlin 


ai) O-DAY I have an anniversary to celebrate, and 
7 KO) quietly, as I celebrate it, I want to share it 
| with you. It’s a happy experience to ob- 

2 serve anniversaries, when they bring back 
happy memories, and this one does, for twenty-five 
years ago to-day I preached for the first time in the 
state of Wisconsin. I have preached here continu- 
ously since. 

I entered the ministry by way of the Universalist 
church and Sunday school of Baltimore, Md., and am 
one of a number of the boys that that church sent into 
the ministry. My people were enthusiastic Uni- 
versalists. The minister of my childhood was the 
Rev. Royal H. Pullman. I remember him well, with 
his long white beard and his persuasive voice. The 
scholarly and well reasoned sermons of the Rev. 
Anthony Bilkovsky (later changed to Beresford) made 
me decide for the ministry as a life vocation. Presi- 
dent Almon Gunnison opened the way for me to enter 
St. Lawrence, after Tufts had turned me down. At 
Canton I was fortunate to come under the practical 
teaching of Prof. H. P. Forbes, Orello Cone, J. Murray 
Atwood, George E. Huntley and Lewis B. Fisher. 
Under the latter I staggered through Greek. He 
may have become discouraged about my progress, and 
I am sure that I did, but I have made the remark 
frequently since that the study of the Greek language 
did me more good than any other single subject that 
I took up while in college. Preaching experience was 
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*From a sermon preached Sunday, Oct. 2, 1932, at Wausau, 
Wisconsin. 


obtained in quite a number of places in New York 
State, but real parish work began in two summer pas- 
torates in the little village of East Eddington, among 
the “ponds” in Maine. The delightful experiences 


with those “down-Hasters” have never been forgotten. 


I liked Maine so well that I wanted to settle there, 
and in fact was seriously considering a call to the 
church at Machias, when I received a letter which 
changed my plans and the place of my future minis- 
try 

My college room-mate was the Rev. Loomis O. 
Black, who had come to Wisconsin some time in 1906, 
and had a new movement started at Hartford. Al- 
though he had only a hall to preach in, he was preach- 
ing week after week to crowded audiences. It seems 
that a revivalist had stirred things up in that village 
by consigning most of the independent thinkers to the 
fiery furnace. Dr. W. H. McGlauflin happened 
along and, plucking a few brands from the burning, in 
a short time had an anti-hellite movement started, 
with many of the outstanding people among his ad- 
herents. Black was secured from New York, and be- 
came its very successful pastor. He was so thrilled | 
with the possibilities in Wisconsin for Universalism 
that he wrote me asking that I make no decision until 
I had investigated Wisconsin. 

Universalism in Wisconsin in 1907 was in a very 
uncertain condition. Of fifteen parishes listed in the 
year book of that date, six were dormant, four of them 
to remain forever so. Of the remaining nine, seven || 
of them were to be without pastors before the year || 
was gone. La Crosse under the Rev. John S. Lowe was 
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enjoying a successful pastorate. Racine, although 
pastorless, was in very good shape. 
time, the Rev. Alan R. Tillinghast became Tri-State 
Superintendent, and by tact, vision and enthusiasm 
began the task of healing the ailing and rescuing the 
dying. His method was to spend some time in the 
parishes getting personally acquainted with as many 
as possible, then in a series of meetings to increase 
the faith of the people in themselves to do things. 

Stoughton had been pastorless for about six 
months. In a five-year period it had had services for 
eighteen months, all told. It had never been very 
strong, having had frequent ‘‘vacation’’ periods. Its 
latest services had been held in conjunction with 
Lodi, about fifty miles away. They had been paying 
$1,000 a year divided on a basis of $600 and $400 
between them. Mr. Tillinghast asked me to be the 
pastor of this “circuit.’”’ The situation was discourag- 
ing in both places. Both were run down in property 
and morale. There was a group of loyal people in 
each church, but there were grave doubts of the few 
raising the funds to carry on. As I preached in 
Stoughton, I was told to tell the folks at Lodi that they 
couldn’t raise over $500 to go on. Then in Lodi a 
meeting was called, the result of which was to tell the 
Stoughton people that they could raise only $300. I 
soon got the impression that most of the real Uni- 
versalists were gathered to their fathers in the ceme- 
teries, and that the younger generation did not care. 
A homesickness came over me, and I began to wish 
that I had accepted the call to the beautiful church at 
Machias. 

Mr. Tillinghast resolved to urge an unusual 
proposition. He called a meeting at which finances 
were discussed. It was a case of attempting some- 
thing heroic, or of shutting the church, perhaps per- 
manently. He proposed that Stoughton raise the 
entire $1000 and have services twice every Sunday. 
This was declared to be perfectly impossible. Mr. 
Tillinghast remained among them, insisting that it 
must be tried, in order to save the church. Finally 
one and then another promised to do a little more, 
and they accepted his challenge. I became pastor at 
Stoughton under those conditions. 

The first year went so well and enthusiasm began 
to be so contagious that they dreamed great dreams 
for the church. The interior of the church was re- 
decorated, a kitchen added, a new roof put on, the 
steeple rebuilt, and the exterior repainted so that it 
presented a very inviting appearance. The fiftieth 
anniversary of the church was celebrated with a 
bang. This led to the discovery that there were some 
unconscious Universalists in the neighborhood. These 
began to be revived and the church began to prosper. 
Two things stand out in my ministry in the Stoughton 
church. During the second year I was ordained there. 
Those taking part in the service were the Revs. R. F. 
Johonnot, John W. Carter and A.R. Tillinghast. The 
second thing is that the one who was to be the future 
Mrs. McLaughlin was in the first church service that 
I conducted in Wisconsin. She has been in most 
every audience that I have been in since, and has been 
working quietly but efficiently for the success of the 
churches we both have loved. ; 

The people in the Stoughton church did things 
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while I was there and have been doing things*worth 
while ever since. At present they are prospering 
under the leadership of the Rev. M. L. Aldridge, who 
is still breaking records in the longest pastorate in the 
history of the church. 

After three years at Stoughton, I was invited to 
become pastor of the church at Monroe. This church 
had been closed for two and a half years. The strange 
theory existed here that the church was always 
stronger after being closed than when it was con- 
tinuously open. In the fifty-year period, this policy 
had been followed with great regularity after every 
pastorate. Imagine what this meant in the real life 
of a church! There had not been a single member re- 
ceived into fellowship in a period of over ten years. 
Families, and especially children, were scattered as 
sheep without a shepherd. The expenses were paid 
by a comparative few and the money to run the 
church was guaranteed in advance. If the money 
could not be pledged in advance to the full amount, 
it was evidence that interest was flagging, and the 
church was closed until they grew stronger again. 
There were two things that were pointed to with a 
great deal of pride and satisfaction in this church. 
The first was that they were never in debt in their 
history, and the second that there was never a col- 
lection plate passed at a regular church service. I 
often said during my stay there that things were done 
exactly opposite to the way of any other church that 
I had ever heard of. They were a proud people there, 
with great self-respect. They wanted no harangue in 
the pulpit for money, they wanted no one ever to say 
that the church was in debt, and they insisted that the 
pastor be paid every cent of his salary on the day and 
hour agreed upon. As may be seen, the church was 
run like a banking institution. A certified public 
accountant could have examined the books at any 
time and found the church solvent. 

As may be judged by this unique situation, it 
was difficult to do anything to improve the church 
property until the money was in hand. Unlike other 
churches that go ahead and improve the property 
where needed, and then depend on the enthusiasm 
engendered by the accomplished deed to raise the 
money, it was necessary to raise the enthusiasm first, 
get the money for something “sight unseen.” Prop- 
erty improvement, of which the church was in great 
need, was therefore very slow at first. I remember 
that it was with great difficulty that running water 
was connected to the church, and it was only after 
eight years that this was put across. Every other 
church in town had running water, but we were still 
going to a neighbor’s and carrying the water to the 
church in pails. I tried to have the water connected 
to our church, but the reply was that it would freeze. 
To my insistence that they had no such trouble in other 
churches, it was still said that it would freeze in ours. 
I finally had to reply, ‘Well, if Orthodox churches 
can keep their pipes from freezing in the winter, it’s 
time we had a little hell in ours to keep the church 
warm and the pipes from freezing.’’ Eventually we 
secured the money, and one after another the other 
needed repairs and improvements. With growing 
confidence that the church had a mission and that it 
was the center of some of the most important things 
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in that city, the whole property was improved to make 
it one of the prettiest and most substantial buildings 
in the city. To-day people comment on the atmos- 
phere of reverence, peace and inspiration apparent in 
that beautiful auditorium. 

One of the historic incidents in the life of that 
church was caused by an old time revival of the “Billy” 
Sunday type. The revival was highly organized in 
the city, and was planned so as to let no individual 
escape its clutches. Wards were districted and every 
block had its captain and lieutenant, to personally 
interview each one. The spirit of the revival was, 
*‘He that is not with me is against me.”’ The whole 
town soon became divided against itself, and it was 
found that three ministers and their congregations 
would have nothing to do with the revival. These 
three ministers were the Catholic priest, an Evangeli- 
cal minister, and the Universalist minister. They 
were referred to as the three devils of the community. 
You know, sometimes the devil reaps a harvest, and, 
- whether we were rightly named or not, as a result of 
that revival the Universalist church received fifty 
individuals into its membership. Thereafter we 
prayed for another old-fashioned revival. 

After seventeen years there, I resigned to accept 
the pastorate of the Wausau church. Simultaneously 
with my resignation I made the request that a new 
minister be secured as soon as possible, and, for the 
first time in the history of the church, a new minister 
succeeded the first Sunday after I was gone, and the 
ehurch continued without a break. While there I 
worked for the thought of permanence in their church, 
and towards this end an endowment of nearly twelve 
thousand dollars was secured, the income only to be 
used for the upkeep of the church property. The 
Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., is pastor there now and 
the church under him is prospering. 

My personal acquaintance with the people of 
the Wausau church began in November, 1915, when 
this church was just built and was being dedicated. 
Such an event as the building of this beautiful plant 
was observed all over our denomination, and it was 
but natural that there should be a large gathering 
of Universalists from all over the country. That event 
was a triple affair in that it was a church and parish 
house dedication, a State Convention was being held, 
and there was the ordination of two young men to 
the ministry. For the latter event, your present 
minister was in some degree responsible, as he per- 
suaded these two young men to be ordained in this 
pulpit. You may recall that these ministers were the 
Rev. M. L. Aldridge and the Rev. A. W. Altenbern, 
and the right hand of fellowship was given by a 
minister who at that time had not the remotest 
thought of ever being the present pastor of this church. 
As a supply when you had no minister, I preached here 
in 1919, when I was just getting really acquainted in 
Monroe. Ten years afterward I learned that I had 
been seriously considered at that time as your future 
pastor, losing the election by three votes, so I have 
been told, being considered as too young at that time. 
As things have worked out, it is just as well that I 
‘was not asked to become pastor until 1927. 

This is the first church that I have been pastor 
of that was not to some extent in ruins when I came 
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to it. As you are aware, the physical property of the 
church is kept in 100 per cent perfect condition at all 
times. Consequently I did not know what to-do about 
doing something for the church when I first came here. 
I wanted to fix up something, and there was nothing 
that needed repairing. This is the most highly or- 
ganized church I have ever known. Committees are 
appointed and they function, and if they do not, then 
others take their places. 

To-day is the beginning of the sixth year of this 
pastorate. Five years have been completed. During 
that time there have been no disputes or divisions in 
the church, nor any great unpleasantness. Friend- 
ships have grown apace and we grow to know and 
understand each other better. The loss by death 
of so many of our loyal and earnest workers in the last 
three years has been severe on our society. Your 
minister has shared these losses with you, and through 
the sharing of sorrows as well as participating in your 
joys has become one with you. There has been noth- 
ing of a sensational nature in the size of our congrega- 
tions. They have been steady, and the loyalty and 
interest continue. 

Looking back over twenty-five years in Wisconsin, 
it needs to be said that the maintaining of Universal- 
ism in this state has not been easy. This is not a 
liberal state, theologically speaking. Universalism 
has been misunderstood, and, due to the religious 
heritage of so many of the people of Wisconsin, it 
has been greatly feared. We have appeared destroyers 
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rather than builders of Christianity. Of course we | 


know better. There are comparatively few Universal- 
ists in the state, but through the years these few 
have loyally kept the light burning in our parishes. 


In whatever parish you go to in our state, the ad- | 


herents there represent the outstanding people in that 
community. They are the representatives of quality, 
and I count it a happy privilege to have ministered 
unto this class of people. The choicest treasures I 


have of these twenty-five years are the friendships I | 


have with Universalists all over this state. When we 
meet each year in convention, it is a reunion of friends, | 
known and tried through the years. When we recall | 
them in memory, no matter where they are, we know 
that they are keeping the love-light of Universalism 
burning. 

Twenty-five years is a long time. 


has been interwoven with the people in three places 
in this state. I have loved Universalism. 
preached it, worked for it, dreamed for it. 
Mary of England said that when she died any one} 
looking into her heart could find written there the: 
word. “Calais.” Likewise when the great Ruler calls} 
me home, there will be a great word concealed in myi 
heart, and perhaps the last words upon my lips wil | 
be these: “Stoughton, Monroe, Wausau, Universalissti 
—I love them all, God bless them.” 


* * * 


A correspondence school is offering to inmates of prisong/| 
a special course in writing. In a way, this school has the sameél| 
idea we’ve had for a long time—that there are not enough writer$|| 
in jail_—Thomaston (Ga.) Times. I} 


I will not ||} 
raise the question of the changes that have taken|| 
place, either in the wide world or the church world. ||| 
During that time, through all the changes, my life|ll 


I have} 
Old Queen}|} 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


LXXIII. 


A Visit to Cicero and Central Square 


Johannes 


Ievy*p)|P in central New York, a few miles north of 

™ | Syracuse, lie two little Universalist churches 
—at Cicero and Central Square. They are 
MMA) on the Watertown road, Cicero nine miles 
out of the city and Central Square seventeen. They 
are built on that level sea bottom which reveals itself 
in the salt deposits of Syracuse and stretches north- 
ward as level as a billiard table. Straight as a die 
the motor road runs to Cicero and Central Square, and 
both of these communities for all practical purposes 
are a part of Greater Syracuse. My hostess in Cen- 
tral Square had been in Syracuse three times the week 
of my visit and four times the week before. The Rev. 
Julia Tobey, former minister of the two churches, 
now living in Cicero, drives into Syracuse every day to 
give half a day’s work to Syracuse welfare projects. 
She is a good citizen es well 2s a good minister. 

For some years I have been kept in touch with 
Central Square, through Mrs. Emma A. Low, a sub- 
seriber of this paper. A better informed Universalist 
or a more loyal one it would be hard to find. 

Simply because it seemed utterly impossible 
to accept an invitation to visit these churches, I de- 
cided without ten minutes’ hesitation that I must 
accept it.. The pull to go lay in the fact that they 
were little churches, that they were within motoring 
distance of Cobleskill, that I could combine a trip to 
close the farmhouse and to vote with this preaching 
mission, that a dear old lady in her eighty-sixth year, 
who had not been very well, wanted me to come, that 
she had had recently a great tragedy in her family, 
and that the minister’s wife put it all up to me in the 
friendliest, most considerate way imaginable. 

My instinct was right. I would not have missed 
it. And under the operation of the law that “one is 
much more apt to go twice to a place than once,” I 
shall probably repeat the visit. ; 

It did not seem very promising as we were crossing 
the Berkshires on our way from Boston to Cobleskill. 
The first snow of the season swirled around us. It 
did not seem very promising either when I pulled away 
from the little hill farm on a Saturday morning. The 
rain beat hard upon the windshield. In the little 
village of West Winfield, west of Richfield Springs, as 
I sat in my car eating guava jelly sandwiches and 
drinking hot coffee out of a thermos bottle, I thought 
how true to the traditions of November was every- 
thing around me—black clouds driving across the 
heavens, dead leaves blowing about in spite of their 
being wet, smoke falling from chimneys straight 
to the ground, rain dripping on everything. 

I started on westward in the early afternoon, pass- 
ing through Madison, Bridgewater, Bouckville. All at 
once I ran out of the rain. At first light showed on 
the clouds to the south and a patch of blue sky ap- 
peared in the north. Then I shut off the windshield 
wiper and the glass remained clear. Finally the sun 
in all his glory came out, turning the dark, cold, wet 
world into a fairyland. I found that there were pop- 


lars, elms and maples that had not lost their leaves, 
and many scarlet bits left on tree and bush. There 
were lovely hills west and south, and a great plain 
slowly appearing to the north. By the time I reached 
Syracuse and called up to report my presence to the 
State Superintendent, the Saturday afternoon motor- 
ists were out in force, starting in every direction, and 
from that time on I had nothing but ‘‘sunshine” 
night and day, in church and on the streets, until I 
was half-way home Sunday night. 

The Universalist society in Cicero was started 
about eighty years ago. The present building was 
taken over in 1859 from the Disciples, who acquired it 
from the Baptists, who built it in 1882. 

The society in Central Square dates from 1906. 
The Rev. W. A. Render, the minister of the Univer- 
salist church in Cicero, was called to Central Square 
for a funeral. He made a deep impression. Riding 
to the cemetery he asked the undertaker what chance 
there might be of getting people out to hear some lec- 
tures on Universalism. Influential people like Avery 
T. Low got wind of it and invited him to come. He 
lectured in Grange Hall in 1906, a society was soon 
formed, the attractive little chapel was built in 1908, 
and dedicated January 2, 1909. The people of Syra- 
cuse gave the organ, the Rochester church the com- 
munion set, and all the Universalist churches in central 
New York took an interest in the movement. Render 
soon left us to enter the Episcopal Church. Then as 
ministers for Cicero and Central Square came Kramer, 
Cowing, E. A. Lewis, Roger Marble, Julia Tobey, 
Prater, A. E. Allison, and G. H. Campbell, the present 
pastor. 

Julia Tobey had an unusually happy time as 
minister for nine years. She broke down in health, 
but has come back strong. She lives now in Cicero. 

The faculty of the theological school at Canton is 
well known in these churches. Atwood, Morrill, 
Miles, have preached there often. The late George 
Walker is a happy memory. Dr. Betts until his 
later years was often at both places, and for a time 
supplied regularly in Cicero. 

About mid-afternoon Saturday I pulled off on to 
the shoulder of the road at Cicero to let whizzing cars 
go by, and quickly located the parsonage. My di- 
rections were so good that I was within one house. 
My calls on Mr. and Mrs: Campbell and on Miss 
Tobey, just down the street, were delightful. 

My directions also led me straight to the large 
house with deep garden where I was to stay in Central 
Square, the home of Mrs. Low and her daughter, Mrs. 
Wilcox. Until last December the house was a center 
of interest medically for many miles around, as Dr. 
Hadwin P. Wilcox had his office there. He had his 
home there also, his apple orchard of thirteen acres, and 
the rose garden where he found rest and recreation 
after the incessant demands upon his time and strength. 
Then suddenly everything changed. ‘All the ma- 
chinery went out of the house’”—it seemed to those 
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left. There was a patient twelve miles away, another 
seventeen, people waiting in his office, a hurrying 
homeward, a wavy piece of concrete, a curve, ice in 
the road, a car out of control, and a mortal injury. 
A thousand people drove into the little village to show 
their love and sorrow. Only the week before my visit 
had the office been dismantled and turned into a re- 
ception room. But there is good stuff in those left 
to carry on. There was nothing sad about my visit. 
There were callers, good music, books, delicious meals 
of home cooked food, cheer, comfort, and friendliness 
for the weary traveler. If the machinery all went 
out of that house last December, other machinery had 
been set up. 

Avery T. Low, a Madison County man, in a 
Madison County regiment through the Civil War, 
met a Central Square girl in Florida toward the close 
of the war. They married and eventually located in 
her old home. Mr. Low is gone, but a son carries on 
the business. Mrs. Low, in her eighty-sixth year, is 
one of the Universalists who have a clear idea of what 
our church is trying to do in the nation at large. She 
has made scrap-books of denominational matters, local 
church history, choice bits of literature. The his- 
torical scrap-books should be indexed and put in a 
library. Dr. Wilcox had a remarkable collection of 
old almanacs and other old books. One of the al- 
manacs was for the year 1781, another 1784. There 
was a great variety of them for the eighteen thirties 
—Anti-Masonic, Anti-Slavery, American Comic, Farm- 
ers’, Phinney’s, Stafford’s, Stoddard’s, etc. One 
was entitled “Evangelical Almanack or Religious 
Monitor,’ by Astro-Theologicus, Albany, 1826. The 
“Editor’s Address” is so up to date in its chiding people 
for slackness in their religious duties that I must quote 
some of it: 

Christian Friends: It is but too evident that the 
Christian world is remiss and indifferent with relation 
to the spread of knowledge and truth. While they 
are silently wishing that the Christian faith might 
triumph, they seem unwilling to exert themselves in 
its promotion. They are pleased when others exert 
their zeal and activity in the cause of Christ, but 
will not improve their own talents in advancing so 
glorious an object. 

Can we ascribe this to anything better than 
spiritual sloth? It is a complaint that whatever is 
calculated to do good does not meet with the patronage 
to which it is entitled. Even those who profess to know 
Christ are more willing to lend their influence in pro- 
moting some worldly enterprise. 

The profits from the sale of this almanack were 
to be “devoted to benevolent objects.” 

I shall long remember our service in Central 
Square. Sunday dawned clear and beautiful. Long 
before daybreak the motor cars began to zip past, but 
they did not disturb me. I did wake up enough to 
wish that I could make a list of the errands that all 
these drivers were on in the two hours before sun up— 
doctors on missions of mercy, tourists getting an early 
start, folks coming home from distant parties, boot- 
leggers, politicians, priests. But, as Asa Bradley 
always says, “the automobile will run toward the 
church as well as away from it.”” The little chapel was 
surrounded with motor cars. The Cicero people 
turned out in force. There must have been over a 


hundred people present, and that made a crowd. The 
sun poured in the south windows back of the pulpit. 
Mrs. Wilcox played the piano. Mr. Watson, a 
Methodist undertaker, left his own church to give us 
uplifting violin music. Julia Tobey, trained as a 
musician and a music teacher before she was a minis- 
ter, sang with true religious uplift. Mr. Campbell 
offered a short, simple, devout prayer, there was a 
familiar hymn, and then I had the right of way. All 
together the people of the two churches created the 
friendliest conceivable atmosphere for the stranger in 
their midst. He ceased to be a stranger and talked 
easily as to old friends. 

A drive around the village, a care-free feast in the 
Low home with Miss Tobey and the Campbells pres- 
ent, a prompt departure at two o’clock so as to get 
home before dark, a historic pilgrimage on the way 
with Campbell showing the road in his car and Miss 
Tobey and Mrs. Campbell to tell me the sights—these 
were the closing features of my Cicero-Central Square 
cruise. We drove south to Cicero over the outlet to 
Oneida Lake—the largest of New York’s famous 
chain of lakes—and then turned east along the south 
shore of the lake. In a short time we passed the 
monument which marks the former Tuscarora Indian 
Reservation. These were the kinsfolk of the Five 
Nations who had strayed to the Carolinas. In danger 
and distress down there, they were offered a refuge 
between the reservations of the Oneidas and Ononda- 
gas, moving up from the South in 1718. So the Five 
Nations became the Six Nations. It was a level, fer- 
tile land to which they came—a land famous for Indian 
corn and beans. I was delighted to see the historic 
plains. 

Crossing the main motor road east and west some 
twelve miles east of Syracuse, we continued south on 
a less crowded road to the Chittenango Falls State 
Park and Chittenango Falls. The fall, twenty miles 
from Syracuse, is called one of the most beautiful in 
New York State. Itismade by the swift stream which 
carries the waters of Cazenovia Lake to Oneida Lake. 
The state has taken 120 acres of land above and be- 
low the fall for park purposes so as to insure its pres- 
ervation. Seen from the highway it does not look as 
high as Niagara, but it is said to be higher. One 
must go down into the gorge in order to appreciate its 
great height. Its grace and beauty can be seen by 
the thousands passing weekly on the main motor road 
from Oneida to Cazenovia. 

The sunshine went away with my friends. The 
dark clouds rolled up as I turned eastward on the 
western turnpike. But I was back in Cobleskill, out 
of the storm, away from the traffic, at rest, by 5.30. 

Such trips take something out of one, but how 
much they put back! 

The amount of good work going steadily forward 
of which one hears only a faint echo, but which one 
realizes on such a journey, gives one confidence in 
Christianity and in our part of the common task. 

* * * 


The prayer-meeting of the Philathea class of the Grace 
Church will be on Saturday, October 22, at 2 p.m. Bridge, five 
hundred, and euchre are on the program. Prizes will be awarded, 
and refreshments will be served. Every one is cordially in- 
vited.— Waukegan (Ill.) paper. 
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Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 
XXIX. Art Thou Dejected ? 
George H. Wood 


77 Edward Young, the English poet, 
i wrote his brief verses entitled “Art Thou 
(J | Dejected?” he may well have had in mind 

the forty-third Psalm, which concludes 


X wo 


with these words: “Why art thou cast down, O my 


soul? Hope thou in God!” 

Let us consider the mode of mind which is so in 
vogue to-day—the mode of downcast thoughts and 
dejection—and, using Mr. Young’s poem as a guide, 
seek to realize for ourselves and others an antidote 
which will neutralize and dispel any dejection which 
we may feel coming upon us. 

First, the poem: “Art thou dejected? Is thy 
mind o’ercast? Amid her fair ones, thou the fairest 
choose, to chase away the gloom. Go, fix some weigh- 
ty truth; chain down some passion; do some generous 
good; teach ignorance to see, or grief to smile; correct 
thy friend; befriend thy greatest foe; or, with warm 
heart and confidence divine, spring up, and lay hold on 
Him who made thee.” 

At first thought, this subject of dejection may 
not seem to be a very pleasant topic. To be dejected 
in body and mind is never a happy state in which to 
find one’s self. And so I want to both analyze and 
suggest concerning this unhealthy predicament in 
which so many find themselves to-day. Depression 
and Dejection seem to be trying to clap their hands 
—around our pocketbooks and minds. 

Regarding dejection of body: Physical fatigue is a 
thing to be avoided. I don’t mean merely feeling tired 
at night, but the condition when you say to yourself, 
“T’m just worn out; how can I face another day’s 
work?”’ Thiscondition is known as toxic fatigue; and 
instead of resting, the person with toxic fatigue will 
continue to work day after day, going about in a 
weakened condition, living on his “nerves.”’ Such a 
bodily condition brings with it an accompanying host 
of mental ills. The trivial thing or incident becomes 
magnified; there seems to be a host of tasks which 
must be attended to; but after a while toxic fatigue 
gets the upper hand and a nervous breakdown results. 
All this could have been avoided if the person had just 
“Jet things go” and taken a voluntary rest of a few 
hours in bed. The result of a “breakdown” is apt to be 
a depressed emotional state, or dejected feelings. 
Toxic fatigue is very common to-day in industries 
where the worker is on his feet all day, and also on the 
“white-collar” side of industry where the executive 
is forced along at a terrific pace. 

When the mind becomes overcast with doubts, 
and there is a general feeling of dejection—not due to 
the physical toxic fatigue just considered—then is the 
time to find something new to do or with which to oc- 
cupy your mind. If your mental furniture is be- 
ginning to look drab and dull to you, change it for new. 
People often become dejected because they are carry- 
ing around one fixed idea all the time. Perhaps a 
young man or woman has made a moral mistake, 
something of importance at the time, but which ‘was 


forgiven, corrected, and forgotten by every one. Yet 
the young person may carry this mistake all his life 
in the back of bis mind and be affected in making de- 
cisions and hampered because of some sense of sin. 
The business man may lose in the competition which 
to-day is so pressing, and thus carry this idea about 
all the time until he devaluates himself because of 
failure in one particular field. This point is a sig- 
nificant one to consider in the question of dejected 
feelings or depressed mental attitude. Do not let 
one particular incident or failure blind your eyes to 
the achievements which you have made. 

As regards the body, beware of toxic fatigue, 
which brings with it dejection; and as regards the 
mind, choose the fairest thoughts, and if there is an 
old and broken-down chair among the mental furni- 
ture—cast it out. 

So, to hark back to our poem, let us link it up 
with the proposition thus far: “Art thou dejected? 
Is thy mind o’ercast? Amid her fair ones, thou the 
fairest choose to chase away the gloom.” 

Next come the remaining brief admonitions of 
the author of the poem, and almost all of these fol- 
lowing are made up of action; this is good advice psy- 
chologically, for anything which tends to get the 
person who is depressed “outside of himself” is wise. 

First, “fix some weighty truth.” Here is the 
opportunity to delve into a field of study. This is 
one way by which to get away from the fixed idea, to 
fill the mind with other than sad thoughts and brood- 
ings. The search for truth is valuable both as a study 
in itself and because it is of beneficial contributory 
value to human progress. What, for example, is the 
truth concerning economic systems, concerning war, 
peace, or any other social institution? A revaluation 
is being placed on many culture forms to-day, and 
thus we have the opportunity to study conditions and 
in so doing work ourselves out of any dejection we may 
be in. What we need to do is realize that there is 
more to life than our particular and perhaps narrow 
focus on it. 

In the second place, the problem of dejection be- 
cause of “some passion,’”’ any passion for that matter. 
Excessive love of money, power or even love of love, 
may bring about a dejected mental set when the goal 
is not attained or is impossible of attainment. I do 
not like to make a statement concerning desire, but it 
is often best not to get your heart or mind too fixed 
on one goal. Some one has said, “The wise man 
changes his mind, but the fool never does.’”’ So, have 
a plan to fall back on if it is seen that the first one is 
impossible of accomplishment; and often the second 
choice is just as good if not better than the supposed- 
ly best first desire. Passion or desire in the extreme 
is apt to be disastrous. 

However, for the next point of “doing some gen- 
erous good,” we find that this is just what we should 
do. The advice of the psychiatrist to a nervous col- 
lege student is to try some phase of social work. To 
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many people the church offers the means of expressing 
themselves in good works. Faith and works is as 
true a way of right living considered from the stand- 
point of science as it is from that of religion. You 
get out of life just about what you put into it, and if 
you are putting in goodness all the time that is just 
what you will receive. In place of dejection you get 
happiness because of your good works. 

“Teaching ignorance to see and grief to smile” 
is closely lined with the suggestion of doing good. 
Here is a significant story: Count Leo Tolstoy at one 
period in his life was almost at the point of com- 
mitting suicide. He did not occupy his mind with 
helpful thoughts. He speculated in aimless reasoning 
for so long that he finally did not dare permit himself 
to carry a gun during his walks on his estate for fear 
that he might take his own life. But just at the right 
moment the thought came to him that, although he 
could never know; never understand life in all detail 
by aimless speculation, there were reservoirs of spiritual 
power within himself that he had overlooked. Re- 
ligious thought gave him the consciousness of a mission 
to fulfill. This mission was to free the Russian peas- 


ants from the state of extreme poverty and degrada- 


tion, grief and ignorance, in which they existed. 
Teaching ignorance to see and grief to smile means 
that your own grief and dejection will leave you be- 
cause of your sympathetic understanding. 

Next come the remaining two axioms before the 
great final admonition. These two ideas are also 
composed of action: “Correct thy friend, befriend thy 
greatest foe.’ Do you really care enough for some 
one to stand the scorn of his abuse as he sneers at 
your attempts to lead him correctly? Say this fol- 
lowing little verse to some one as an introductory 
remark anyway: “When on the path of temptation, 
Turn to the Right!’ Also, do you act as Good Samari- 
tan to all men and women, or do you consider your 
Christianity merely as a convenience to be pocketed 
at leisure? The right way in thought or action is 
usually the way of discipline both for ourselves and 
others. 

I have reviewed the above axioms of the author 
of this interesting poem because dejection is no simple 
problem having but one answer. We need a multi- 
plicity of answers to fit the various phases of dejec- 
tion. One solution may fit your phase of depression 
and another mine; and it is the very unusual person 
who isn’t downcast and dejected at some time or 
other. We need to have at hand a group of rules 
such as formulated in order to help us and others 
during the crises in our lives. 

There is yet to be considered the final statement: 
“With warm heart and confidence divine, spring up 
and lay hold on Him who made thee.” God in whom 
we live and move and have our being is very near to 
us, nor does anything hide Him from us but the veil of 
our ofttimes impure and sometimes too earthly mind. 
We do not realize that we can not drift beyond His 
love and care. “Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that love him.” Familiar 
words indeed, but listen to them with the heart. 
We become dejected in mind and spirit as we get far- 
ther away from God. Let faith enter and dispei 
the thoughts of gloom. Confidence in the infallibility 


of the Plan of the Father Divine can help us to realize 
that we are all bound by the purposes of God, and that. 
although His ways are ofttimes not our weys we must 
accept in good faith that which is seemingly at vari- 
ance with our plans and hopes. Almost yesterdzy a. 
man was cut off in the prime of life from all that he 
held dear in the world; or some mother’s arms were 
empty at night, bereft of her first-born. That is 
what makes for dejection; but those are the times 
especially when “with strong heart and confidence 
divine” we must spring up and lay hold on Him who: 
made us. Each soul exists under the care and knowl- 
edge of God. Do not think or cease to believe but 
that God has a place, time, reason, and cause for 
everything. We see the temporal; we can not see the 
eternal to-morrow. ‘Our times are in His hand who 
saith ‘A whole I planned.’ ” 
If depressed and dejected sometime it is best just. 

to wait. 

“Whatever Life may bring, 

What God may send, 

No matter whether clouds 

Lift soon or late, 

Take heart and wait!” 


Light will come to show the way. A man walk- 
ing through a dark forest at night is often forced to 
stop. He comes to a place where it is so dark—the 
moon hidden behind a cloud—that he can not see 
his way ahead; the next step may be a step over a cliff 
to destruction. So he waits! After a while the moon 
comes out and brightens the path. Just so in the 
progress of a soul over the highway of life. Some- 
times we need to stop and wait, end then God shows 
us the way. Dejection is gone and our o’ercast mind 
cleared through our confidence in Him. The Lord is. 
indeed the strength of our salvation. Live radiantly 
in this knowledge. Art thou dejected? 

Hope thou in God! 


* * * 


THE AWFUL WORD “REVEREND” 


It is bad enough when correctly used. The writer winced 
when as a college student he received his first letter with ““Rev.’” 
in front of his name from a church where he had been preaching. 
When he reached Oklahoma, and a spherical washwoman of dusky 
countenance saluted him, ‘““Mawnin’ Reverend,’’ he swore that 
he would do all in his power to discourage the use of that title. 
He would commend to his readers the usage of the officers of 
the United States Navy and that of the more enlightened college: 
faculties and their families, which is to use ‘‘Mister” in place of 
titles in ordinary conversation. That is the sensible, polite, and 
Christian thing to do. But the trouble with “Reverend” is 
that many people not only use it too much, but in the wrong way. 
It is not a title, but an adjective which may be placed in front of 
a title. It is correct to say ‘The Reverend Frank Smith,” or 
“The Reverend Mr. Smith,’”’ or—if you must—‘‘The Reverend 
Doctor Smith,” but to say “Reverend Smith” is simply a mon-: 
strous misusage of the English language, and yet it is done daily 
by a lot of people who ought to know better. The proper function 
of the word is to denote in either a written or a spoken intro- 
duction that a man is an ordained minister. After it has served 
that purpose it should be dropped. For those ministers who 
writhe at the way they are hailed by the population the writer 
has one suggestion to offer—teach the children in Sunday school 
how to address a minister. They will not resent a bit of in- 
struction, and it is quite possible that they may go home and 
correct their elders!—John R. Scotford, in Congregationalist. 
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Norman D. Fletcher 


(6 | PLAN never to let a year pass without reading 
B Ai oa biography of a minister or a book of ser- 
mons. The biography invariably makes me 
a=} reflect upon my own standards as a minister, 
and a book of sermons on the style and method of 
preaching. This practise of mine is a kind of annual 
check up and tends to bring me “up to snuff.” This 
year I would have broken my routine had I not hur- 
ried away from radios, grocers, and magazine sales- 
men, with a copy of Booker T. Washington’s addresses, 
just published, under my arm. Technically, Washing- 
ton was not a preacher and his addresses were not 
sermons. So much the worse for our technical dis- 
criminations! In the large sense Washington was 
an outstanding preacher and his every address a 
sermon. Here in his addresses is a man completely 
lacking in sentimentalism on the one hand, and disil- 
lusionment on the other. He is not afraid of saying 
boldly that he has a few ideals, nor emphatically that 
they can be realized. One is led to contrast Booker T. 
Washington urging students to “bear in mind that 
education should help us to forget ourselves and instill 
within us the principle that the highest object for 
which man can live is to help others,’”* and Walter 
Lippmann telling graduates, as he did last June, to 
stand like scholars serenely aloof from the problems, 
especially the political problems, of the modern world. 
Incidentally Washington’s speeches are models in 
directness, clearness, transparent sincerity, and a total 
lack of oratorical perorations. The. young preacher 
as public speaker, and the old one too, will do well to 
study these addresses. 

Another book, doubtless familiar to many, by 
Professor Joad, is of especial interest not only to the 
scholar in ethics but to the minister and preacher, 
beset as he is on every hand by people who are all 
at sea on matters of morals. I get more and more 
amazed as the years of our post-war era go on at the 
numbers of people who simply do not know right from 
wrong, and are almost utterly confused about ethical 
questions. And yet it is no wonder! We have left 
the old rule of thumb morality and are on the way, we 
hope, to a more rational morality. In the meantime 
all is confusion. You remember the old verse which 
admonished the sweet maid to be good and to “let 
who will be clever.” That is nonsense to-day. One 
has to be clever to be moral! One has to be intelligent. 
John Erskine’s “Moral Obligation to Be Intelligent”’ 
might read in this regard, “The Obligation to Be In- 
telligent in Morals.” 

I have never seen a book on ethics which explained 
so clearly the outstanding ethical doctrines of the past 
as Professor Joad’s does. After a survey of Utili- 
tarianism, Intuitionism, and Plato’s Forms, J oad goes 
on to indicate the implications of the recent find- 
ings of the psychologists and their bearing on ethics. 
His clear distinctions and originality of thought will 
help many a preacher in his practical dealings with 


*Annual address as President of the Alabama State Teach- 
ers’ Association, 1888. 


the numerous ethical problems that come his way. 
A chapter in Jane Addams’ last book is of interest 
for the way in which it may be said to throw a flood of 
light indirectly upon the miracle stories of the New 
Testament, or miracle stories found in the Old Testa- 
ment, or anywhere. The chapter is entitled, “The 
Devil Baby at Hull House.” It seems that the story 
got around Chicago that a monstrosity had been born 
at Hull House, with cloven hoofs, pointed ears, and a 
diminutive tail! For six weeks Hull House was 
besieged by people of every nationality and race, re- 
questing, and at times demanding, to see the “devil 
baby.” The Italian version was that a pious Italian 
girl had married an atheist, who subsequently upset 
domestic bliss by tearing from the wall a holy picture 
with the remark that he would as soon have a devil in 
the house. The devil had accommodated him by 
coming in the person of his child! The Jewish version 
was that the father of six children, all girls, had objected 
to a seventh girl and had vowed he would rather have 
a devil. The devil came with his child! The old 
Jewish respect for “being fruitful and multiplying” 
can be seen here in the Jewish contribution. Many 
women brought their erring husbands to see the 
“devil baby,” hoping it would be a lesson to them. 
Another version was that a man had married without 
confessing a crime he had committed, thus deceiving 
bride and priest. The ‘devil baby” was the result! 
Here in each of these versions of the legend of 
the “devil baby,” which apparently had not even a 
remote foundation, we have a perfect illustration in 
modern life of the way legends grow through the social 
habits and “moral” rationalizations of the people in- 
volved. The application of this incident at Chicago 
to New Testament miracles and others is obvious. 
Whether one reads “among the dead” or in one’s 
own study after the summer vacation is over one can 
scarcely escape the enormous flood of extraordinarily 
good poetry that is coming to us in these days. I often 
reflect upon what I think may prove an astounding 
fact, that one of the most materialistic ages in all 
history may nevertheless be known as the age of 
poetry. Robinson, Frost, Masefield, Sandburg, Lind- 
say, Bridges, Millay, Wylie, Reese, Teasdale, and a 
host of others, have written poetry that will live, I 
believe, long after most of the poetry of the last cen- 
tury has been forgotten. 
I read poetry primarily for two reasons. It of- 
fers me a legitimate, momentary way of escape from 
the monstrosities of the hour, from 


The calling of loud progress and the bold 
Incessant scream of commerce ringing clear. 
(Edwin Arlington Robinson.) 


It also repeatedly calls my attention to a fact that I 
am likely to overlook, viz., that there are at least two 
ways of apprehending reality. One is the way of the 
intellect. This is the way of science. The other is 
the way of our emotions, our imagination, our more 
primary instinctive equipment. This is the way of 
art. It is called variously the mystic way, the in- 
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tuitional way, etc. It matters not what we call it. 
Poetry makes it perfectly clear to me that it 7s a way. 
I do not mean to say that the scientist is influenced 
even in his most “objective,” “scientific”? moments 
by his intellect solely. The whole scientist goes into 
the laboratory just as the whole child goes to school. 
Nor can any reader of Edwin Arlington Robinson’s 


poetry say that a poet uses his imagination or instincts. 


alone. We are likely to forget that there is often as 
much truth in the poet’s couplet as in the scientist’s 
imagination, and sometimes more! 

The recently published poems of Elinor Wylie, 
bearing a sensitive and restrained introduction by her 
husband, William Rose Benet, make us see how ex- 
quisite an artist in verse America lost in 1928. Elinor 
Wylie was a poet quite detached in her love of beauty 
and never ready to publish a poem until it gave forth 
just that tonal color of which she was amaster. Her 
poems are like the most delicate of etchings, the most 
finely spun glass. 

In a little poem, ““Madman’s Song,” one sees, and 
hears, the characteristics of Miss Wylie’s artistry, 
and something of her idealism too: 


Better to see your cheek grown hollow, 
Better to see your temple worn, 
Than to forget to follow, follow, 
After the sound of a silver horn. 


Better to bind your brow with willow 

And follow, follow until you die, 

Than to sleep with your head on a golden pillow, 
Nor lift it up when the hunt goes by. 


Better to see your cheek grown sallow 

And your hair grown gray, so soon, so soon, 
Than to forget to hallo, hallo, 

After the milk-white hounds of the moon.* 


Miss Wylie died in her forty-second year. She 
knew for some years that her life here would be brief. 
She made no cowardly retreat to morbidity, but made 
of death a “privilege.” One finds her bravery in 
what may come to be known as her greatest poem, 
“Farewell Sweet Dust.” 


Now I have lost you, I must scatter 

All of you on the air henceforth; 

Not that to me it can ever matter, 

But it’s only fair to the rest of the earth. 


Now especially, when it is winter 

And the sun’s not half so bright as he was, 
Who wouldn’t be glad to find a splinter 
That once was you, in the frozen grass? 


Snowflakes, too, will be softer feathered, 
Clouds, perhaps, will be whiter plumed; 

Rain, whose brilliance you caught and gathered, 
Purer silver have reassumed. 


Farewell, sweet dust; I was never a miser; 
Once, for a minute, I made you mine: 

Now you are gone J am none the wiser, 

But the leaves of the willow are bright as wine. * 


I have already mentioned Robinson. My first 
acquaintance with him began only a few years ago, 


*Reprinted from “The Collected Poems” of Elinor Wylie, by 
permission of and special arrangement with Alfred A. Knopf, 


Inc., authorized publishers. 


in 1927, with the publication of Tristram. I had 
seen glimpses of him through anthologies, particularly 
in his often printed ‘‘Miniver Cheevy.” My last 
reading of him was in his last and most mature poem, 
“Matthias at the Door.” This summer I have read 
most of his ‘‘Collected Poems” in the cemetery. 

In Robinson poet and psychologist unite as well 
as poet and thinker. Robinson is the Gamaliel 
Bradford of poetry. Many of his poems are what 
Bradford would call “psychographs.” Every one 
knows ‘“‘Miniver Cheevy.”’ No one can forget the 
Socratic Captain Craig, the ‘Poor Relation,” Tristram, 
or cold, aloof Matthias. Robinson is not particularly 
interested in the physical characteristics of his men 
and women. It is their minds and souls he draws for 
us. He lifts the fleshly covering off spirit and lets us 
see it, often in much detail. He is the philosopher, too. 
His distinctions are the result of protracted penetra- 
tion. More than any other poet of our day that I am 
familiar with, he packs thought into his lines. So 
much is this so that again and again I find myself 
reading one of his poems not especially for its whole 
effect but for some brilliantly suggestive thought he 
has packed into a line, a couplet. For example: 


Nourish an ethical unrest. 
(From “Flammonde.’’) 


Familiar as an old mistake, 
And futile as regret. 
(From “Bewick Finzer.’’) 


The bread that every man must eat alone. 
(From “The Man Against the Sky.’’) 


Such lines strike fire in the mind. If it is the mind of 
a preacher, a sermon comes of it. Occasionally one 
comes along to a line like this (from “Captain Craig’), 


To borrow my books and set wet glasses on them, 


and I hold my sides with glee until I see a tombstone 
and subside out of respect. 

Whole passages reveal Robinson the philosopher, 
or, more precisely, the describer of philosophies. Where 
can you find, for example, a better description, not 
even excepting the works of Joseph Wood Krutch, 
of the present fashionable pessimism and futilitarian- 
ism than in the brilliant lines: 


We come, we go; and when we’re done, we’re done. 
Spiders and flies—we’re mostly one or t’other— 
We come, we go; and when we’re done, we’re done. 


Your fly will serve as well as anybody, 

And what’s his hour? He flies and flies and flies, 
And in his fly’s mind has a brave appearance; 

And then your spider gets him in her net, 

And eats him out, and hangs him up to dry. 
That’s Nature, the kind mother of us all. 

And then your slattern housemaid swings her broom 
And where’s your spider? And that’s Nature, also. 
It’s Nature, and it’s Nothing. It’s all Nothing. 
It’s all a world where bugs and emperors 

Go singularly back to the same dust, 

Each in his time; and the old, ordered stars 

That sang together, Ben, will sing the same 

Old stave to-morrow. * 


*From ’’Ben Jonson Entertains a Man from Stratford.” [P y 
permission of the publishers. 


But Robinson is not to be thought of as the 
mouthpiece of the sophisticated disillusionment of 
our day. In another poem (and in many others!) 
he resents materialism and pessimism and cries out 
powerfully against its utter futility: 


Are we no greater than the noise we make 
Along one blind atomic pilgrimage 
Whereon by crass chance billeted we go 
Because our brains and bones and cartilage 
Will have it so? 

If this we say, then let us all be still 

About our share in it, and live and die 
More quietly thereby. 


No planetary trap where souls are wrought 
For nothing but the sake of being caught 
And sent again to nothing will attune 

Itself to any key of any reason 

Why man should hunger through another season 
To find out why ’twere better late than soon 
To go away and let the sun and moon 

And all the silly stars illuminate 

A place for creeping things, 

As dive and flash and poise in rivers and seas, 
Or by their loyal tails in lofty trees 

Hang screeching lewd victorious derision 

Of man’s immortal vision. 


(From ‘“The Man Against the Sky.” 
publishers.) 


With permission of 


Ah, says Robinson elsewhere: 


Sees Ltisechertiesh: 

That ails us, for the spirit knows no qualm, 

No failure, no down-falling: so climb high, 
And having set your steps regard not much 
The downward laughter clinging at your feet, 
Nor overmuch the warning; only know, 

As well as you know dawn from lantern-light, 
That far above you, for you, and within you, 
There burns and shines and lives, unwavering 
And always yours, the truth. Take on yourself 
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But your sincerity, and you take on 
Good promise for all climbing: fly for truth, 
And hell shall have no storm to crush your flight, 
No laughter to vex down your loyalty. 
(From “Captain Craig.” By permission of the publishers.) 


This morning as I was entering once more the 
City of the Dead I saw a single leaf whose green had 
reddened in the night. The golden-rod has been here 
for over a month. Prophets of the coming autumn. 
Soon I shall have to quit reading among the dead and 
go to my study. The snow will come and the cold. 
But I have a fireplace and I shall pile the wood high. 
A cemetery in the summer, a fireside in the winter! 

Following is a list of the books referred to or quoted from in 
this article: 

History of European Morals from Augustus to Charle- 
magne, by W. E. Lecky. 

The Father of Little Women, by Honore Willsie Morrow. 
Published by Little, Brown and Co. 

Memoirs of Bronson Alcott, by Frank Sanborn. 
Brown and Co., 1893. 

Louisa May Alcott, Her Life, Letters and Journals, by 
E. D. Cheney. Roberts Brothers, 1889. 


Little, 


Conversations on the Gospels, by Bronson Aleott. Pub- 
lished by James Munroe, 1836. 
The Fruitlands, by Clara Endicott Sears. Houghton 


Mifflin. 

The Alcotts in Harvard, by Annie M. L. Clark. Published 
by J. C. L. Clark, 1902. 

Memories of a Hostess, a Chronicle of Eminent Friend- 
ships, by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Atlantic Monthly Press. 

Selected Speeches of Booker T. Washington, edited by E. 
Davidson Washington (hisson). Doubleday Doran. 

Common Sense Ethics, by C. E. M. Joad. E. P. Dutton 
and Co. 

The Second Twenty Years at Hull House, by Jane Addams. 
Macmillan. 

Collected Poems of Edwin Arlington Robinson. Macmillan. 

Collected Poems of Elinor Wylie. Alfred A. Knopf. 


Humanism and the Modern Revolt 


Modern Humanism is perhaps the most significant religious 
movement of our time and closely reflects the modern mood. 
Sooner or later every religious thinker must come to terms with 
it, and especially does it command the interest of those of us 
who belong to the Unitarian and Free Christian Fellowship. 

Only in recent years has Humanism been elevated to the 
rank of an evangel. With its roots in the distant past, it reaches 
back through the English empirical tradition to the ancient 
Stoics and beyond them. 

Humanism represents the reversionary pull of man against 
the attraction of the transcendental and the cosmic; its story is 
largely told in man’s revolt against the gods. 

I know nought poorer 

Under the sun, than ye gods! 
declaimed the young Goethe in ‘‘Prometheus.” 

Who help’d me, 

Against the Titan’s insolence? 

Who rescued me from certain death, 

From slavery? 

Dids’t thou not do all this thyself, 

My sacred glowing heart? 

A natural product of man’s conquest of the earth and revolt 
against supernaturalism and sacerdotalism, the story of Human- 
ism is to be read here and there in the history, philosophy, art, 


literature and religion of the last two and a half thousand years. 
Gautama was a precursor of Humanism, and just because of that 
his religion—swiftly dehumanized—drove but feeble roots into 
its native soil. So were Zenophanes and Heraclitus. And what 
was Socrates at bottom, despite his salvo to the gods, if not a 
humanist? And Marcus Aurelius? Humanism became a tide, 
ebbing and flowing around the pylons of the Christian edifice, 
wearing it slowly away. When the Renaissance surged about it, 
the Church remained inviolate; Aristotle became a Christian 
“saint.” Threatened in turn by Albigensi, Cathari, Walden- 
sians, Hussites, Lollards and Wycliffites (for all their super- 
naturalism, humanists without knowing it), the Christian edifice 
remained unmoved until it suffered the shock of the Protestant 
revolution. Roger Bacon in the thirteenth century and Francis 
Bacon three centuries later, laid the foundations of a new scien- 
tific framework; Rousseau, the Encyclopedists and Voltaire 
directed the destroying tide; Spinoza, Hume and Kant, and a 
host of lesser men, heralded the downfall, and then finally, with 
the rise of modern science, the old Christian framework collapsed. 

In the place of the old, scientists built up a new framework 
—a closed naturalistic scheme. The Reign of Law took the 
place of a Sovereign God. That, too, has collapsed—the closed 
system and the Reign of Law alike. But Humanism remains— 
with this difference: that it now has the field almost to itself. 
For we are all humanists wp to_a point. 
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Other frameworks remain; man has a genius for making 
them, but not one of them is universal inits range. For the world 
lacks what once it had—an all-enveloping system or framework 
within which every spiders-web has its place and explanation. 
In physics, even the Newtonian cosmogony failed to hold its own, 
and matter betrayed the materialists. In biology, mechanism 
became outmoded, and the more recent life-force doctrines of 
creative evolution fail either to arouse the enthusiasm of faith or 
to satisfy the individual needs of unchurched men and women. 
Nothing remains, it would seem, but Humanism. Frameworks 
come and go, but Humanism goes on forever. 

But does Humanism suffice? Even the sternly religious 
brand of Humanism with its emphasis upon values, its call to 
disinterestedness and its developed social conscience—does it 
satisfy the deepest needs of men? Can it lead the fainting soul 
towards a Rock higher than himself? That is the crux of the 
matter—the crucial question. 

It seems to us that the weakness of modern religious Hu- 
manism is strikingly evident in its failure to provide asatisfactory 
cosmic setting for the human soul; it stops short: avowedly 
homocentric, it leaves man defiant and homeless in an unfriendly 
Universe. Humanists for the most part are severely reticent 
about ultimate questions; their distaste for theology and meta- 
physics makes them agnostic concerning the source and gover- 
nance of life. If they do believe in God, then they are humanists 
plus a little something else other humanists have not got. Mod- 
ern religious Humanism as such is Faustian, Promethean, de- 
fiant! And for this reason it fails to meet the requirements of a 
religion. 

One of the things religion does to a man is to make him feel 
at home in the universe, and the rationale of religious faith is 
provided for—not in contemning superstition (we all like to do 
that), not in setting this world in order (we would all like to do 
that), not in loyalty to the racial conscience, nor in a summation 
of values humanly apprehended and applied—in none of these 
things finally; but in a symbolic representation of a transcendent 
order. We submit that any enduring framework which shall re- 
place the discredited structure of Christian traditionalism and 
nineteenth century science, must take account of the needs and 
desires of individual men and their striving after immortal life. 
Nothing less! 

If Mr. Tavener was right when he stated in his much debated 
article that religion is always homocentric (and we perceive in 
this statement the essential Protestant principle driven to its 
logical end), it follows that all values are humanly apprehended 
and humanly sanctioned. We agree. Were they inapprehens- 
ible to him, man could not be the incurably religious creature he 
is. But what of their source? The Kantian argument still 
stands: there must be a Home of Values (as Mr. Tavener would 
probably agree), a spiritual hinterland wherein and by which 
they are conserved. And to admit this, is to reinstate Tran- 
scendence. 

Further, Mr. Tavener writes: ‘“The religious interest in the 
soul is no more than that its life shall abound.” Finely said! 
But can the durational factor be ignored or completely overcome 
so long as the soul of man remains incarnate in a Time-Space order 
of events? The question of the soul’s destiny is bound to arise, 
and, we would suggest, a religion—whether Humanism or 
another—which fails to indicate an answer to this question will 
inevitably shatter itself on the submerged rocks of human feeling. 

Suppose we do get down to the indispensable miaima sug- 
gested by Mr. Tavener (which Mr. Stewart rightly maintains 
might be affirmed of any historic religion), what then? Suppose 
we accept his analytical tour de force and agree with him that (a) 
the integrity of the human soul (6), the need of worship (without 
perplexing ourselves about the nature of that which is wor- 
shiped) and (c) the impulsion towards righteousness constitute 
the three indispensable affirmations—are we to stop there? Clear- 
ly we can not. Some modern apologists, like Mr. Stewart, will 
hasten to protect their Christian tradition; others will assemble 
around the indispensable minima a heap of secondary affirmations 
drawn from any or every source of knowledge and faith, and in 
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course of time these secondary affirmations will become primary 
for them. And so the game goes on! 

The following facts and implications emerge: 

1. The traditional theological framework of Christianity 


’ has broken down. 


2. The intellectualist scheme founded on an interpretation 
of nineteenth century science has likewise collapsed. 

3. No one infallible and authoritative framework, either 
theological or metaphysical, is likely again to command the en- 
tire acceptance of the modern mind. 

4. Current Humanism represents the gathering into focal 
expression of the centuries-old Western revolt against super- 
stition, sacerdotalism and authoritative supernaturalism. Inits 
modern quasi-religious form it marks the peak point of the 
sociological movement derived from Comte and Herbert Spencer 
in holy alliance with Christian ethic. 

5. The humanist emphasis upon human dignity and worth, 
the regard for man as an end in himself, the promulgation of a 
world-affirming ethic, constitute at once a definite contribution to 
modern religious thought and a much needed corrective to 
Christian traditionalism. 

6. Modern Humanism, however, is seriously incommoded 
by the attachment of many of its adherents to the last, lingering 
relics of a materialistic framework; it fails as yet adequately to 
perceive the implications of the break-up, in physics and biology, 
of the mechanistic scheme, and it is far too intimately associated 
with a limited and rationalistic theory of knowledge. Because of 
this, it underrates faith and intuition, and, to adapt Eddington’s 
words, provides no “playground for the soul.” 

Above all, Humanism carries its reaction against super- 
naturalism and mere speculation to such lengths that its expon- 
ents fail to recognize the full weight of the religious imperative 
which demands that man shall be related by bond of kinship to 
the cosmic source whence he derives. 

For these reasons, Humanism is in our view incapable of 
meeting the deepest needs of the soul of man. Unitarianism will 
be lost if its advance lies only along the humanist road.—The 
Inquirer and Christian Life ( Unitarian), London. 

* ok * 


THE ALABAMA CONVENTION 
H. T. Crumpton 


The thirty-second annual convention of the Universalist 
churches of Alabama was held with the church at Ariton, Oct. 
28-30, 1932. 

Ariton is a small town in the hill country in Dale County. 
For many years it was the home of the Rey. A. G. Strain, who 
was among the pioneers and who labored faithfully in the interest 
of liberal religion. It is strictly an agricultural community and 
is known as a small cotton center. The farmers, and so of course 
its citizens as a whole, have surplus cash after a fashion com- 
parable to neighbors of the Mid-West engaged in the production 
of grain. 

However, their hearts and homes were opened, and this con- 
vention will go down in history as one of the most enjoyable 
and profitable of all. Discordant notes were not sounded, but 
earnest efforts were put forth by all with concerted action to set 
to work as kingdom builders, and not prate about the inefficiency 


‘of any, our own selves included. 


Hitherto we have lost too much time at the cross roads. 
Not once was depression, futility, inability, ete., mentioned. 
Ours is the forward look. 

_ Great was our disappointment that our General Convention, 
Publishing House, Sunday School Association, W. N. M. A., 
and Y. P. C. U. had not special headquarters representatives 
here. It was up to home talent plus the highly acceptable 
services of our only visitor, the Rev. Nellie M. Opdale of Canon, 
Ga., editor of the Universalist Herald and president of the Geor- 
gia Convention, to do constructive work for our cause in a section 
where a widened horizon is one of our major imperatives. 

Mrs. Opdale had charge of all our devotional periods and 
won all hearts*by her sane earnestness and devoutness. In- 
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valuable, too, was the help she rendered the women in their 
Saturday afternoon session. 

The Rev. Ladie Rowlett of Chattanooga was on the pro- 
gram of the Convention proper, and as special representative of 
the W. N. M. A., but illness prevented her attendance. 

Dr. Warren Ballou Brigham, minister of the Brewton-Chap- 
man parishes, gave the occasional sermon on the topic, ‘“De- 
mands upon Us for Readjustment.”’ It was timely, coherent and 
impressive. Besides this great message, Dr. Brigham led us to 
the heights with two educative addresses on “The Origin of 
Religions.” 

Sunday morning at 11 o’clock Dr. Lyman Ward, president 
of the Southern Industrial Institute at Camp Hill, Ala., de- 
lighted and thrilled all hearers, and this was the largest at- 
tendance of all, the auditorium being filled. Present on this 
occasion were many graduates and other former pupils of the 
Institute which was established by Dr. Ward thirty-five years ago. 
The offering at this service, $21.35, has been sent to headquarters, 
for the Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund. 

A communion service was held at the close conducted by the 
Revs. N. M. Opdale and H. T. Crumpton. All officers were 
re-elected for the ensuing year as follows: W. H. Weed, Ariton, 
president; J. G. MecGowin, Chapman, vice-president; Miss 
Martha Langley, Camp Hill, secretary; 8. V. Henderson, Camp 
Hill, treasurer. The Women’s Association re-elected Mrs. 
J. A. Kernodle, Camp Hill, president. The Rev. H. T. Crumpton 
was retained as Superintendent. 

Brewton will be host next year. Brewton is easily reached 
and known far and near as the home at hospitality. It is also 
known as the home of the Millers, McGowins and others like 
them, who did and do and will mean so much to the development 
of strength in our Zion. 
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KANSAS STATE CONVENTION 
W. G. Price 


The sixty-second annual session of the Kansas Universalist 
Convention met in the First Universalist Church of Hutchinson, 
Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 26, 1932, in conjunction with the 
Southwestern Conference of Religious Liberals. 

President Chester Routledge called the Convention to order, 
and prayer was offered by State Superintendent W. G. Price. 

The roll call established that a quorum was present. The 
president then appointed the following committees: Auditing, 
C. H. Manley, Loring Trott; Recommendations, the Rev. John 
W. Sears, the Rev. John MacKinnon, the Rev. W. G. Price, Mr. 
Harold Melchert; Credentials, Mrs. E. W. Thompson, Mrs. A. W. 
Bentley; Nominating, Mrs. Mary Rushing, Mrs. Fred Lohrengel, 
Mrs. Mamie Boese. 

The State Superintendent reported that the instructions of 
the Convention with regard to church extension had been carried 
out. In February Dr. Joy of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion asked that they be allowed to co-operate, which was granted, 
and $250 was provided by the A. U. A. to add to the $250 ap- 
propriated by us to carryon thework. Throughout thestate 208 
isolated liberals were located. In July Mr. MacKinnon accom- 
panied the Superintendent on a week’s tour, visiting those who 
’ were found in southeastern Kansas. Sufficient groups to war- 
rant an effort to establish a movement were found at Fredonia and 
Coffeyville. The plan is to conduct a series of meetings in Coffey- 
ville the first week in December. The State Superintendent also 
conducted a week’s meeting in October in Hutchinson, resulting 
in the addition of twelve members and the organization of a 
church school. 

The treasurer’s report showed total assets of $15,407.80. 

The Rev. John W. Sears reported Junction City courageous 
and looking forward to an ingathering to be conducted this 
winter by the State Superintendent. The State Convention of 
Federated Liberal Young People was to meet with them Oct. 
30 and 31. Nine christenings were administered and twelve new 
members received. 

Dr. Price reported that Hutchinson had added twelve new 


- finances. 


members, expended over $600 on their building, organized a 
church school with sixty-eight registered, and had interested 
a group of young people. One of them, Don MacMillan, is now 
a theological student in Meadville Seminary, preparing to enter 
the Universalist ministry. 

By invitation of the president, the Rev. Fred A. Line, former 
pastor at Junction City, addressed the convention on “Faith 
of Our Children.’’ He said it must be founded on great moral 
realities—a moral idealism vitalized by a religion that challenges 
our children. Give them the vision that will make their lamp 
give more light and less smoke. They must be ableto have faith 
in us and in themselves. For the present moment is the most 
vital moment. 

The Recommendations Committee recommended an ap- 
propriation of aid to the Junction City church and also an appro- 
priation of $250 to the State Superintendent of Churches to 
continue the work of church extension begun last year. It was 
also recommended that the Convention affiliate with the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals. 

The Fellowship Committee reported the following ministers 
in fellowship with this Convention. James Houghton, Robert 
Kellerman, Claude G. Sayres, William M. Backus, John MacKin- 
non, W.G. Price. Licentiates: John W. Sears, William Ames. 

The following officers were elected: Trustees for three years, 
Harold Melchert, Hutchinson, James Calkin, Junction City; Fel- 
lowship Committee; Mrs. A. R. Boese, chairman, the Rev. W. G. 
Price, secretary, Mrs. Carl Bigert; president, Chester Routledge; 
vice-president, C. H. Manley; secretary, W. G. Price; treasurer, 
J.N. Day; Superintendent of Churches, the Rev. W. G. Price. 


* * * 


DIRECTORS OF THE PUBLISHING HOUSE 


The Directors of the Universalist Publishing House met 
at the City Club, Boston, Nov. 9, at 6 p. m.,in an adjourned 
meeting, dined together, and then adjourned to Mr. Bicknell’s 
office, 6 Beacon St., where they were in session until 11 p.m. 

There were present Dr. Lowe, president, Mr. Nowell In- 
galls, clerk, Mr. Gardner B. Wardwell, treasurer, Mr. Bicknell, 
Mr. Cornelius A. Parker, the Rev. G. A. Leining, Dr. van Schaick, 
manager, and Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent, who 
was especially invited to sit in at the conference. 

The treasurer made a remarkable report, analyzing the 
financial situation. A long discussion took place, mainly over 
The directors carefully went over all matters of in- 
vestment, got reports on real estate held by the Publishing House, 
and debated at length a possible removal to other offices. Mr. 
Bicknell has been appointed to take charge of the rental or sale 
of 359 Boylston St., and all other real estate has been put in the 
custody of the treasurer, precisely as if it were stocks or bonds. 
Heretofore the manager has handled all real estate matters. 
The vigor which the directors are putting into the work and the 
definite responsibility that they are assuming is one of the hopeful 
features in the situation. 

Ss Wiis 


* * * 


THANKSGIVING PRAYER 
Esther L. Rich 


Let us give thanks for tables, spread 
With simple fare, fruit, milk and_bread; 
For privilege of quiet life 

Far from the rush of city strife. 


Let us give thanks for golden hours, 

For books and trees and birds and flowers; 
For stars and clouds and candlelight, 
And roofs ’neath which to sleep at night. 


Let us give thanks for autumn rain 
That taps against our window pane; 
Let us give thanks for loyal friends, 
And all the gifts our Father sends. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SOLD AGAIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
There is no longer room to doubt that I am an easy mark. 


Came a ring at the door-bell, and into my study was ushered a 
man of middle age wearing heavy smoked glasses. He explained 
that he was a cousin of Dean Wren of Tufts College. (Dean 
Wren has since written me that he has no cousin.) But this 
fellow qualified admirably. He knew much about Dean Wren, 
and about me, and Tufts College, Cambridge, Somerville and all 
that. He had been in an automobile accident. Here he re- 
moved his glasses and revealed two black eyes and a bruised nose. 
As a result of the accident he found himself in New York, on 
his way to Boston, with an empty pocket-book. Would I lend 
him the fare to Boston? I would and did. Conclusion: He had 
worked up his case and made up his face. It was a racket. 

Dean Wren writes: ‘I had a similar experience with a man 
who claimed to have a close connection with President Cousens 
and needed money to get to Providence. I gave him the money 
but, needless to say, it was not returned.” 

I write this simply as a warning. The more of such dead- 
beats you and I help, the less money, and, what is worse, the less 
sympathy we have for worthy cases. 

Frank Oliver Hall. 


New York City. 


* ¥ 


“ON STARTING A DAY” 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read with appreciation the article in October 15 
issue of the Leader by F. C. Hoggarth “On Starting a Day.” 
He makes an interesting observation of the moods and attitudes 
of human beings in early morning, but he makes no attempt to 
arrive at the cause. Elwood Worcester in his book, “Body, 
Mind and Spirit,” says that sleep is essentially a spiritual ex- 
perience. When we accept this hypothesis, we can readily 
understand why the abrupt transition of getting ready for the 
day is, for the most part, accomplished in silence. Also, we can 
understand why the lady who walks in her garden finds uplift 
and inspiration. This experience is the conscious fulfillment of 


the unconscious experiences of sleep. . 
OLG: 


# Ox 


CAUGHT UP ON OUR DENIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I notice your editorial, in a recent issue, wherein you say, 
“In spite of our denying that there is any such thing as religious 
education, we are getting ready for a religious education number 
Nov. 5.” 

Perhaps you are right as a statement of fact, but are you 
right as to a hope that there should be? I have said a number of 
times from the pulpit recently: “If the church (and I have usually 
used the word Universalist ahead of church) exists fifty years 
from now it will be because somebody taught a child. The Webster 
definition of education is “‘Act or process of educating, the im- 
partation or acquisition of knowledge, skill, or discipline of 
character; also, act or process of training by prescribed or cus- 
tomary course of study or discipline;” and it seems to me this is 
exactly what we as a church are lately trying to do, and to my 
mind our success or failure to do so will measure in a very large 
degree our scope of usefulness and the degree of our importance 
as a denomination twenty-five or fifty years hence. 

All this, too, in spite of the fact that the dominant theological 
impulse of this present age is universalist, and I use the Dr. Nash 
brand of ‘‘ist’’ in my thought processes here set forth. As a 
world idea we are drifting away from the notion that we want 
anything for ourselves personally that can be absolutely denied 
for somebody else; and I say this even in the face of the fire and 
brimstone brand of hell that I have lately listened to—for the 
very ones who preach that brand here the strongest in the South 


are, as a rule, the more passionately trying to get souls saved in 
the accepted term as used in the Orthodox sense. 

But my main concern for the Universalist Church is that 
we teach Universalism, that we educate the world—but es- 
pecially our portion of the world—to the Universalist idea; and 
while I do not believe it necessary any more to debate the idea, 
as our fathers of Universalism had to do, I do believe that we 
need to plant the idea in the minds of our children or we shall 
not need to be greatly surprised that the reaction against the 
old Orthodoxy will find easy expression in agnosticism or in- 
fidelity even; already there is a large and growing school of 
thought directed by the International Bible Students Associa- 
tion, and through Judge Rutherford’s lectures, that is taking 
more attention perhaps than the Universalist idea simply because 
we are not functioning either as educating or evangelistic forces, 
as we should be doing were we deeply concerned with the trend 
of philosophical religious thought. 

Wm. D. Harrington. 


* * 


WHO WAS OUR FIRST WOMAN PREACHER? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In our beautiful Fort Hill Cemetery there is a small monu- 
ment at the grave of the Rev. Lydia A. Jenkins, but I find no 
reference to her in local records or histories, nor any one who re- 
calls her. There are no others of the same name near. Here is 
a copy of the inscription: 


Rev. Lydia A. Jenkins, M. D. 

Wife of Rev. E. S. Jenkins, 

died May 7, 1874 in her 50th year. First woman 
preacher in fellowship with the Universalist Denomina- 
tion in the United States. Preached 20 years. 


Can any one give any information on this subject? 
Howard G. Peacock. 
Auburn, N. Y. 


ce es 


THE WORLD IS UPSIDE DOWN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You very graciously published my criticisms of our most 
prominent ministers taking more than one ‘‘jon,” and grasping at 
every opportunity to gain more fame and money, irrespective of 
the need of their fellow clergymen. However, you probably 
demolished the effect of the criticism upon your readers, with 
whom you are justly popular, by heading my diatribe, ‘Every 
man, every day, every way, to the utmost, is our theory.” 

I suppose I should feel properly rebuked and my arguments 
destroyed, except that I agree with the heading, and think the 
editorial argument is not relevant. I like our “big” men, and 
therefore I dare to tell them they are not doing their utmost from 
the standpoint of the Nazarene who gave the philosophy that 
to save our lives we must be willing to lose them. Duz, do 
you really want to eat your cake and keep it, too? Is that not 
what all our present civilization is trying to do—everybody for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost? And judging by our 
criminals coming from our boys and girls, the shallowness of 
many of our youth and older people, and the decadence of 
patriotism, making it a matter of financial racket, and the crime 
in America which challenges the world, the devil is getting a good 
deal. I am dissatisfied with our accomplishments. For this, 
privates like myself are partly to blame, but our leaders are too 
often blind to the great things of life, what we might call the 
spiritual, if that word had not been shallowed by constant repe- 
tition without thought. 

How can we teach fellowship to a world, if we liberals do 
not have hearty fellowship among one another? When the early 
Christians brought all their goods together and shared, it was not 
communism in the sense of Russia’s communism, of course, for 
Russia’s was through blood and iron. That Christian come 
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munism was through love. Do we love one another enough to 
come together and share, not only spiritual truths but material 
blessings, so that there will be a minimum and maximum wage 
for the vocation of the ministry? Would not such an object 
lesson be worth as much as glittering editorials, and sermons of 
such oratorical magnitude that the angels are awestruck and even 
God is astonished? 

Our liberal religion has a wonderful opportunity now, if we 
could but see it, for now is the accepted time, now is the day of 
salvation. I trust my bunglesome way of expressing myself, 
which is so poor that the editor did not understand, will not keep 
the readers of this letter from grasping what I am trying to say. 
The world is upside down, it must be put rightside up. Let’s 
do it;ourselves beginning at home. 

Carlyle Summerbell. 


* * 


A SPIRITED, HOPEFUL LETTER FROM CARY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Some time ago I mentioned a splendid paper given at the 
Federation of Missions meetings in Karuizawa this summer. 
The paper was entitled ‘““‘The New Missionary Movement and 
the Home Church.”’ I did not care much for the title, but the 
paper was a masterpiece. I was discussion leader afterwards 
and these are the ‘“‘Findings.”’ I had the honor of helping to 
draft them. 

1. In view of the fact that there are still more than 60,000,- 
000 non-Christians in Japan we are unwilling to consider any 
permanent retrenchment policy in our work, though we are not 
unmindful of the financial difficulties in which our Boards find 
themselves at the present time. We feel, however, the necessity 
of a new approach to the work and a recouching of our purpose 
and attitudes in terms which appeal to the present day thought 
in the home church and which will furnish incentive to youth for 
more sacrificial service for world missions. 

2. While we are thankful that Japan has a comparatively 
large number of well developed Christian leaders, we still recog- 
nize the need of missionary co-operation in pioneering rural 
evangelism, social work, and other special lines: and in mani- 
festing the international character of our task as well as in the 
established forms of educational and evangelistic work. 

3. Were-emphasize the calling out and training of Christian 
leaders through individual and personal contact to be the first 
work of primary importance for the missionary. 

4. We recommend that Christian schools continue to 
specialize and to extend their specialization along lines in which 
they are best fitted to present models of educational experiment, 
laying emphasis on the development of Christian character and 
the art of Christian living as the main objectives of education. 

5. We missionaries welcome every opportunity of co-opera- 
tion with those of other faiths in the task of combating the evils 
of society. 

6. We suggest the adoption of a common name for all 
churches, even though we may need to retain for the time being 
our denominational designation. 

7, We recommend that a Committee on Comity be ap- 
pointed by this body, and we ask that a similar committee be 
appointed by the National Christian Council, with which we will 
co-operate, to make a survey of the field with a view to avoiding 
overlapping and confusion. 

8. We would recommend that every missionary develop 
thoroughness to the point of specialization in his own field, even 
in his routine work, and we welcome experts, sent out from the 
home church, but we insist that such experts as well as new 
missionaries and short term workers, come with a serious evangel- 
istie purpose and be prepared to do their work thoroughly and 
without the spirit of hurry. 

9. We plead for a new boldness in condemning war, intense 
nationalism, economic exploitation, commercialized vice, intem- 
perance, child-labor, and all such evils as are hindering the full 
development of the personality of all men, women and children, 

10. We appreciate the new interest of the home church in 


Oriental history and religions, and realize our responsibility to 
help interpret the thought of the East in so far as it concerns those 
values such as Jesus said he “came not to destroy but to fulfill.’ 
At the same time we feel in the Oriental religions a distinct lack 
of (1) aclear idea of God, (2) an adequate concept of personal- 
ity and its eternal value, (8) a redeeming power from a sinful 
life, (4) a developed conscience regarding social responsibility— 
all of which the Christian message does supply. 

11, The missionary needs, as never before, to present Christ 
without certain historical accretions, which through centuries 
have gathered around him and which may not be adaptable to 
Japanese psychology, and to have an intelligent and definite and 
joyous assurance of what is essential in Christian faith and teach- 
ing and to demonstrate the simple Christian life in daily work 
and sacrificial living. 

We are back on the job after a splendid summer with some 
work to our credit—and no credit in it because Nojiri is such a 
wonderful place to get work done. We feel fine—all of us are 
well and have put on weight, not too much and better distributed 
because of the exercise. I hope that you have had some rest 
and change. I doubt it but I hope so. Had a fine letter from 
Roger F. written in Oakland. He hasn’t had much rest either. 
Perhaps one of you would exchange with me and take it easy 
next summer and let us run back for summer meetings! Dreams! 
However, if we had the cwm quibus we would run home every 
summer. Perhaps, for the work’s sake, it is just as well we are 
not rich. 

Tale, WUE LCy 
* * 


GRATIFIED BY NEW YORK VOTE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the section of the Leader of October 22 entitled “In a 
Nutshell,” I was especially gratified to find that the Universalist 
ministers at the New York Convention voted just two to one 
for Norman Thomas over both Hoover and Roosevelt. It seems 
to me that Thomas is the only one whose economic and political 
philosophy offers any escape from the mess that we are now in. 


L. C. Prater. 
* * 
PERHAPS WE SHOULD HAVE USED THE BLUE PENCIL 
HERE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Some of us are not altogether pleased with Miss Yates’ ac- 
count of her recent jaunt through Vermont. We think that the 
blue pencil might have been used to advantage in suppressing 
certain caustic references to ministers who seem to have aroused 
her resentment by their refusal to admit the necessity of her 
coming to our parishes, or by neglecting to invite her and com- 
panion to share the meal which was about to be placed on the 
table when they so opportunely “dropped in.”’ Having notified 
the committee on arrangements that we did not want the lady, 
we were naturally surprised at her appearance, and now rather 
regret our lack of hospitality, seeing that she set so much store 
by the “delicious meals” and ‘‘sumptuous banquets” with which 
they were regaled by Vermonters, and to which she refers with 
nauseating frequency. Having found “milk and honey” in every 
place visited except Woodstock, Springfield, and Northfield, it 
is a pity that the report brought back to Headquarters by this 
Caleb and Joshua should have been spoiled by any reference to 
these three benighted places. 

J.L. Dowson. 

Woodstock, Vt. 


ek 


A well-known Congregational minister had in his church a 
woman of positive conviction and determination—a thorn in his 
flesh in many ways. As vacation was approaching she one day 
said to him, personally, in a group of church officials: “There is 
no reason for a minister to take a whole month of vacation. 
The devil never takes a vacation.’ ‘‘Certainly not,’ replied the 
minister. ‘“That’s why he’sadevil. I’d be one, too, if I didn’t.” 
—Congregationalist. 
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Behind the Scenes 


Development of the League of Nations 
Idea. By Theodore Marburg. Docu- 
ments and correspondence of Theodore 
Marburg, edited by John H. Latane. 
Two volumes. (Macmillan. $8.00.) 


It is quite an experience to read these 
two large volumes of the papers of Mr. 
Marburg (at one time our Minister to 
Belgium under President Taft). One sees 
the plan for a League of Nations developing 
in the minds of able and public-minded 
men in several countries, and learns at 
what tremendous cost of effort and in- 
telligence the plans finally agreed upon by 
the Allies were prepared. for behind the 
scenes. So far as this country is con- 
cerned, more particularly with regard to 
quite unofficial groups, we are given the 
intimate history of the arousing of public 
interest in the plan for associated action 
by the Powers to prevent war. Hamilton 
Holt, then editor of the Independent, now 
president of Rollins College, issued in an 
article what President Lowell calls years 
later (p. 609) ‘‘a clarion ecall.’”’ Then he 
and Mr. Marburg held a series of private 
dinners in New York, to which they in- 
vited professors and others who could for- 
mulate what, in their opinion, was de- 
sirable; and their ideal proposals were 
next submitted to conferences participated 
in by a group of men who might be ex- 
pected to determine what would be prac- 
ticable. Records of the discussions at 
these dinners and at subsequent meetings 
of a study-group are given in these vol- 
umes. This plan accomplished what Miss 
Addams felt, after a visit to Hurope in 
1915, would be the best contribution 
Americans could make for the moment, 
“that a group of responsible people sitting 
together in conference ... . watching 
the struggle, making offers as opportunity 
opens, formulating a program to submit 
to the attention of the world the moment 
the war is over.” 

Out of this intensive study arose the 
conception of the organization called the 
League to Enforce Peace (unfortunately 
named, as became clear). Along with 
Taft, President Lowell, and other notable 
people, Mr. Marburg threw himself into 
the work of this society and took charge of 
the task of relating its work to similar 
work in foreign countries, keeping in touch 
with statesmen and others who could in- 
fluence opinion abroad, and conducting 
well-organized propaganda to promote the 
hope that at the end of the war the Powers 
would organize effectively some machin- 
ery of conciliation, inquiry, and judicial 
interpretation calculated to make wars 
much less likely to occur. An index. of 
what this work meant and what it ac- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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complished is contained in the statements 
that from Jan. 1, 1915, to March 30, 1917, 
a hundred and twelve thousand dollars 
were expended in propaganda, and that in 
one week early in 1917 clippings referring 
to the League came into the office to the 
number of 2,355. 

What thus started as quite unofficial 
work on the part of a private group de- 
veloped, as a result of tactful effort be- 
hind the scenes, very important features. 
At first the nations at war were very un- 
willing to show any interest in the pro- 
posals, lest they should encourage Ger- 
many to believe that they were weakening 
in resistance to her military efforts. Mar- 
burg and others were extremely sensitive 
at first about the possibility that they 
might be thought to be running a stop- 
the-war movement (p. 12). It happens, 
interestingly enough, that they were later 
to see that this timidity had been a source 
of weakness (p. 419). They were at last 
able to secure from allied governments and 
more easily from neutral governments a 
study of their proposed Draft Convention 
for a League, having persuaded the states- 
men that it was essential to be provided 
in advance of the peace conference with 
some agreed plan of procedure and some 
thoroughly convassed specific policies. 
“When men talk,” Mr. Marburg had oc- 
casion to write in 1919, “‘of the Paris group 
striking off a constitution in a few weeks 
they forget the great amount of prelimi- 
nary work (private and official) done during 
the war.’ The letter in which these 
words are found (p. 688f.) indicates in 
summary fashion what groups had been at 
work on this foundation for a League. An 
excellent example of the service such ad- 
vance discussion rendered is seen in the 
ease of the definition of justiciable disputes 
adopted in the statute establishing the 
World Court in 1920. This followed in 
almost identical words a definition worked 
out by the Bryce committee in England as 
early as February, 1915. (See note 89 
on p. 869.) 

When the “wilful men’”’ of the Senate 
blocked the Wilson plan, so ealled, and 
prevented the entry of the United States 
into the League, Mr. Marburg and others 
who had participated in this preliminary 
work naturally felt betrayed by men who 
were small enough to allow partisanship 
and personal dislike for Wilson to hinder 
their nation’s co-operation in a_ great 
cause which held the security of civiliza- 
tion in its keeping. ‘‘Is it not presumptu- 
ous .... to ask forty-eight nations to 
lay aside, at our sole bidding, an organiza- 
tion which they formed under our leader- 
ship... . and accept a new plan of our 
devising in place of it? I should have 
very little respect for them if they did.” 
(Marburg to Taft at a time when Taft 
was inclined to become resigned to the 


senatorial opposition, p. 688.) Asa matter 
of fact, as early as the fourth of the early 
dinner conferences, April, 1915, President 
Lowell had moved and it had been re- 
solved “that the United States must be a 
party to anything it recommends.” 

Mr. Marburg was anxious to distinguish 
his efforts from those of “‘peace workers.” 
(See pp. 247 and 274.) But it is very in- 
teresting to notice that as early as Novem- 
ber, 1916, Lord Bryce is telling him that 
the difficulty in starting propaganda in 
England for the idea is “‘that people’s 
minds are so full of the war that they can 
think of nothing else.”’ (p. 192.) What 
better evidence of the need for peace 
workers who do not wait for the emer- 
gency of war but keep up their work and, 
if war comes, remain loyal to their ideals? 
The need for some who will take this stand 
is implied in Mr. Marburg’s own state- 
ment (p. 111) that “‘when the war fever is 
on, the people are the last element to be 
trusted.” (Incidentally, we may ask, did 
the Senate prove any more worthy of trust 
than “‘the people?”’ Not, one would judge, 
in Mr. Marburg’s own view, at any rate at 
a time when he was happy to record the 
strong popular support for the League in 
the face of Senate opposition!) 

The League to Enforce Peace grappled 
with the question at what point the as- 
sociated nations would apply force to a 
recalcitrant nation. The first policy was 
to approve only force exerted to compel 
resort to the League for conciliation and 
judicial examination of the issue, and thus 
to delay hostilities. Later (Mr. Marburg 
did not agree) it was agreed that the 
organization should advocate the use of 
force to compel acceptance of any award 
made by the International Court or any 
decision of the League’s Council of Con- 
ciliation. The difficulties inherent in the 
whole problem were scrutinized with 
recognition of their importance, but of 
course we see to-day that not even the 
intelligent men studying the question in 
1915-19 could foresee all that might hap- 
pen. The discussions of those days offer 
no solution for the Manchuria deadlock, 
for example. There was a general op- 
timism that delay and the expression of 
world opinion would actually make it most 
unlikely for war to occur. But suppose 
that there is no delay; suppose that, while 
a League Commission goes to the trouble 
area and investigates, acts of virtual war- 
fare are committed and political action of 
far-reaching consequence is consummated 
(we think of Shanghai and the establish- 
ment of the puppet-state of Manchukuo); 
suppose that when the Commission’s re- 
port is issued the nation adjudged guilty 
of aggression calmly says, ““What are you 
going to do about it?” The legalization of 
force, even when it is to be exerted by 
associated nations in the interest of peace, 
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does not seem to remove the inherent evils 
and dangers of war. David Starr Jordan 
pointed that out to Mr. Marburg in April 
1918 (p. 430). 

What of economic sanctions, or the use 
of the boycott as a weapon to be used 
against the refractory member of a League? 
Mr. Marburg dealt ‘very frankly and 
searchingly with that problem at a quite 
early stage of the discussions. In July, 
1915, writing to Bryce, he objects on the 
ground that economic pressure involves 
the starvation of non-combatants, while 
the aim of civilized men should be to visit 
fewer and less burdensome penalties on 
innocent non-combatants; and he pointed 
out that it involves great inequalities of 
burden on the nations called on to the 
exercise of the boycott (p. 49). He returns 
to the subject in December, 1918, in a 
letter to a Japanese statesman who has 
asked what military and economic meas- 
ures may mean in the program at that time 
advocated by the League to Enforce Peace. 

Mr. Marburg’s own outlook on some 
problems was at one time of a kind likely 
to cause international irritations. See his 
references to the Japanese on pp. 9 and 
(by implication) 109. But by August, 
1919, he has apparently thought more 
deeply on the subject and he can refer to 
the Japanese as a race of men who “may 
eventually prove to have even superior 
capacity for all kinds of progress” than the 
white race. In several other ways one 
senses throughout the letters the develop- 
ment of a thoughtful mind finding its 
theories and (in the best sense) prejudices 
challenged by facts and new situations. 

The documents added in Volume II are 
very valuable, but the space devoted to 
letters might have been cut down with 
great advantage. Many letters are in- 
cluded which might have been entirely 
omitted, abbreviated further, or sum- 
marized in an editorial note. Some are 
so personal as to be somewhat out of place 
in a collection intended to be valuable to 
future historians. Several times we find 
some material or another letter referred to 
which is not given. Once when Lange 
asks Mr. Marburg for certain facts regard- 
ing the history of arbitration we are sorry 
to find no reply was made, or at any rate 
preserved. There are some slips, but they 
are unimportant. (Prescription for pro- 
scription on p. 60; was Mr. Walker proper- 
ly referred to as editor of the Manchester 
Guardian?) ‘This collection of materials, 
however, is of great interest, its importance 
becoming obvious to a careful reader. 
And the personality of Mr. Marburg 
gradually takes shape and stands out from 
the pages in the embodiment of a man 
deeply devoted to the world’s good and his 
country’s honor, ready to serve at great 
personal cost in an arduous undertaking 
which might have proved entirely thank- 
less, a man generous in his judgments of 
those from whom he differed, able in argu- 
ment, sagacious in planning, unflagging in 
his devotion to the cause he espoused. 


A number of excellent portraits add to 
the interest and value of these volumes, 
which will necessarily be referred to for a 
long time to come as invaluable source- 
books in the study of international re- 
lations. 

{Gh Id; Jeger 
* * 


An Advocate of Peace 


The Development of the Peace Idea 
and Other Essays. By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, Ll. D. With introduction 
by Edwin D. Mead. (Friends Book- 
store, Arch St., Philadelphia. $1.50 
postpaid.) 

From 1892 to 1915 Benjamin Trueblood 
was secretary of the American Peace So- 
ciety. At various times he made addresses 
which illuminate the history of mankind’s 
search for durable peace, and it is a happy 
thought that has inspired the republica- 
tion of several of these at this time. They 
discuss Penn’s experiment in civil govern- 
ment, the case for limitation of armaments, 
lessons from the early history of the 
peace movement, Whittier as the poet of 
peace, and other topics which remain 
timely. The approach to the theme is that 
of an earnest Quaker guided by the Inner 
Light, but as an academic man, turning to 
peace organization after years of scholarly 
leadership in the collegiate world, Ben- 
jamin Trueblood brought a wealth of 
knowledge and a clear judgment to the 
reinforcement of the intuitions which he 
obeyed as a lover of peace. The portrait 
included in the volume is that of a man of 
great force of character, and adds a per- 
sonal touch to the written word. 

S. 
* % 

The Bible Cross-Word Puzzle Book. 
By 8. K.Davis. (W.A. Wilde. $1.00.) 
A collection of cross-word puzzles, 

based largely on the Bible. Their solu- 

tion will prove interesting to cross-word 
puzzle fans, and will give some informa- 
tion about Bible names and facts, but the 
book hardly gives the “‘breadth of knowl- 
edge of the Bible” advertised on the 
jacket. A person might solve every puz- 
zle without a single reference to the key, 
and yet not gain the slightest shadow of 
the Bible’s beauty and significance. Its 
use may prove entertaining, but it should 
not be mistaken for religious education. 

A.G.E. 

% * 

Within the Palace Gates. By Anna 

Pierpont Siviter. (W.A. Wilde. $2.) 


The author has told the story of Nehe- 
miah, cup-bearer to Artaxerxes, with care- 
ful attention to detail. She has made a 
close study of ancient historians to dis- 
cover the real life of the recently excavated 
city of Susa in Persia. The book reveals 
the magnificence and the terrible cruelty 
of the Persian court. Against this back- 
ground is shown the loyalty and heroism 
of Nehemiah and the devotion of the Jews 
to their temple and their faith. But it is 


a devotion characterized by bigotry, 

quite indifferent to the cruelty of the times 

unless its consequences fall upon the Jews 
themselves. The story is well told, and 
ought to prove interesting to young people, 
but if recommended by a church school, 
it should be pointed out that cruelty and 
bigotry are no more admirable in Bible 
characters than in other people. 

A.G.E. 
x * 

Peloub2t’s Select Notes on the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons. 
Improved Uniform Series for 1933. By 
Amos R. Wells, Litt. D., LL. D. (W. 
A. Wilde. $1.90.) 

The fifty-ninth annual commentary on 
the Uniform Lessons under the above title 
is at hand. Dr. Wells succeeded to the 
editorship of this volume after twenty years 
as assistant to Dr. Peloubet, and gives 
to the task the same careful work that the ~ 
public has always found in these com- 
mentaries. Its excellent illustrations and 
its detailed study of the scripture text 
make it a valuable book for those who 
follow the Orthodox interpretation of the 
Uniform Lessons. Since it includes a 
year’s work and since the introduction de- 
scribes the present plan followed by the 
Uniform Lessons, it reveals the justifica- 
tion of the term “improved,” in the wiser 
choice of lesson material. The year 1933 
covers the gospel of Mark during six 
months, a study of Early Leaders of 
Israel for three months and the life of Paul 
for three. 

A.G.E. 
* * * 
THE FINE ART OF LIVING 

The new year book of the ‘Universalist 
Women’s Alliance of the Metropolitan 
District,” a Greater New York organiza- 
tion now thirty-six years old, presents a 
series of programs on ‘‘The Fine Art of 
Living,” with Rev. Claude E. Morris, a 
Baptist, discussing “The Fine Art of 
Living Together in the Church,” on Nov. 
11 at the First Liberal Church of Mt. 
Vernon. At the Divine Paternity, New 
York, Dec. 9, there will be an hour of 
classical music. At All Souls, Brooklyn, 
Jan. 13, the subject will be ‘“‘The Fine Art 
of Being a Citizen.”’ Other meetings will 
be held with the Churches of Good Tidings 
and Our Father, Brooklyn, the Washington 
Heights Church, New York, and the church 
at Newark. 

The officers for 1932-1933 are: Presi- 
dent, Miss Lois Pinney Clark, Brooklyn; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Harry Kuss- 
maul, Arlington, N. J.; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. C. Stafford, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y.; treasurer, Mrs. C. E. Holmes, 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; recording secretary, 
Miss Emma F. Pendle; corresponding sec- 
retary, Miss Emma E. Krementz, Newark, 
N. J.; auditors, Mrs. Stuart A. Ryder, 
Mrs. Mary E. Dillon; religious news 
reporter, Miss Grace L. White; reception, 
Mrs. Horace Fox; cheerful letter writer, 
Miss Hattie E. Miller. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW MISSIONARY BOXES 


For many, many years our Association 
has used the same style of missionary 
box—a plain, printed box—but it has 
yielded for the work many thousands of 
dollars if the contents could be tabulated. 
It is good to have a change occasionally, 
so we have designed a blessing box which 
we think is much more attractive and 
ought to serve as an incentive to drop in 
more pennies, nickels and dimes, and 
therefore be of great help to Mission Circles 
in meeting their quotas. The new box 
has a good-will ship on the front, a sketch 
on one end symbolizing the work in North 
Carolina, and on the other end a sketch 
showing a Japanese girl at study, and the 
back panel is a view of the doorway of the 
Clara Barton Birthplace, with camp girls 
and councillor on the steps. Thus when 
your box is before you, you will think of our 
ship of good-will going not only to North 
Carolina, Japan and the Clara Barton 
Birthplace, but wherever she may find a 
worthy and needy port. The boxes are 
white, printed in a very dark brown. The 
cost of getting out these new boxes is 
heavy and so we are going to ask you to 
share just a little in this. We have fixed a 
small charge of 3 cents for each box, and 
we feel certain that you will be glad to 
hand your missionary box chairman 3 
cents when she gives you this attractive 
box. The last process of printing has been 
approved and the finished product should 
be available within a week or ten days at 
the latest. Send in your order now and it 
will be filled just as soon as possible. 

ook 


A GIFT CALENDAR FOR CHRIST- 
MAS 


The ever busy and alert members of 
the Clara Barton Birthplace Committee 
have secured for sale at 25 cents each a 
calendar with a very lovely picture of the 
Birthplace taken during one of the snow- 
storms of last year. Engraved thereon is 
the wording, ‘‘Birthplace of Clara Barton, 
North Oxford, Massachusetts, December 
25, 1821.’’ The calendars are available 
through the Clara Barton Birthplace Com- 
mittee—Mrs. Leonard E. Thayer, Main 
St., Oxford, Mass., Mrs. Marietta B. 
Wilkins, 52 Essex St., Salem, Mass., 
Mrs. Lizzie LL. Bullock, 22 Lenox St., 
Worcester, Mass., Miss Gertrude Whipple, 
190 Broadway, Pawtucket, R. I., Mrs. 
William Wallace Rose, 16 Pierce Road, 
Lynn, Mass., and Miss Alice G. Enbom, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. You 
have many friends who will cherish this 
gift calendar. Send in your order now. 

The Clara Barton Birthplace plates at 
$1.00 and the plaques of the doorway at 
$2.00, also make acceptable Christmas 
gifts and help support the Birthplace. 

A new folder is ready for distribution 


telling of the successful summer camp 
season for little girls having diabetes. 


This is free. 
* * 


ADDRESSES YOU WILL WANT 


Our Workers in Japan: : 

Miss M. Agnes Hathaway (Blackmer 
Home), 50 Takata, Oimatsu Cho, Koi- 
shikawa Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

This is also the address of Miss Geor- 
gene E. Bowen and Miss Ruth G. Downing. 

Our Workers in the South: 


Rey. Francis B. Bishop, D. D., 304 
Raleigh St., Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Rev. Willard O. Bodell, Kinston, N.C. 

Rey. Ordell E. Bryant, 201 Beaman St., 
Clinton, N. C. 

Rev. Harry L. Canfield, D. D., 1020 
W. Market St., Greensboro, N. C. 

Rey. J. T. Fitzgerald, Seven Springs, N.C. 

Rev. Hannah J. Powell and Miss Paul- 
ine Frazier, R. F. D. 2, Canton, N. C. 

The address of Dr. and Mrs. Harry M. 
Cary is 5 Sakurayama, Nakano-Machi, 
Tokyo Fu, Tokyo, Japan, and of Rev. 
and Mrs. Clifford R. Stetson is 12 Itchome, 
Higashikusabuka Cho, Shizuoka, Japan. 

Christmas Greetings to Japan should go 
by the 20th of this month. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


RUGGED INDIVIDUALISM SCORED 


Universalist and Unitarian young people 
in Kansas have organized as the Federa- 
tion of Liberal Young People. From 
widely separated places they gathered re- 
cently in Junction City. A report of this 
Conference appears in Onward. 

One of the thought-stimulating addresses 
was delivered by Prof. John Ise of Kansas 
University concerning ‘‘What Rugged 
Individualism Has Done for Us.”’ Through 
the kindness of Irene Anderson of the 
Salina Y. P. R. U. we are able to present 
an abstract of Mr. Ise’s remarks: 

“The conservative position with regard 
to our economic situation is a harsh and 
cruel position to take—nothing can be 
done, the Lord will attend to it in due 
time. How can a kindly man look at the 
countless tragedies of unemployment, ill- 
fed children, broken men and women, 
without feeling that something can and 
must be done? I can not help believing 
that most people who say nothing can be 
done, really care little about the cruelty 
and injustice of it. It is mostly those who 
are still comfortable who think that noth- 
ing ought to be done or can be done. 

“Most of the thinking of the world is 
done by liberals, by people who are not 
too comfortable. The liberal has respect 
for human personality, he thinks every 
man is entitled to respect, that the com- 
monest man has his ideals and aspirations 
—perhaps as high as the ideals and aspira- 
tions of Insull or Krueger. The liberal 
man believes in the quality of human 
character. I find as much of genuine 
character in the average Kansas farmer as 
I see in the New York bankers, and I 
know no good reason why these bankers 
should dominate American life. I respect 
the wishes of children in the home and I 
doubt the wisdom of any system which 
denies them all voice in the home. Demo- 
cratic government in nation, in state, and 
locality, and even in the home, is a healthy 
thing. 

“We need more liberals who are liberals 


along the whole front, who see that religion, 
government, economic institutions, even 
the home, have changed and will change, 
and who try to see to it that the change is 
for the better. 

“The philosophy of rugged individualism 
fits a society of fifty years ago, but it is of 
limited value in a machine-driven age, a 
factory age, an age of nation-wide and 
world-wide monopolies. Collectivism of 
some sort must come and will come. Let 
us see to it that it is a collectivism that 
allows the freest development of human 
personality. 

“It always seems strange that many 
people will adopt religious liberalism but 
turn their back on changes in government 
and economic institutions which are 
needed more than religious liberalism.” 

This point of view is bound to win 
popularity at a time like this when the 
dominant character in the American scene 
is the ragged, rather than the rugged, in- 
dividual. 

Here is good material for a discussion 
topic. 


* * 


A DANGEROUS CREED 

In defining Fascism, Mussolini says: 
“Fascism, as it generally regards the future 
and the development of humanity, and 
laying aside all considerations of present 
day politics, does not believe either in the 
possibility or the utility of perpetual peace. 
It therefore repudiates pacifism, which be- 
trays a tendency to give up the struggle 
and implies cowardice in the face of the 
necessity of sacrifice. Only war raises all 
human energies to the maximum and sets 
a seal of nobility on the peoples which 
have the virtues to undertake it.” 

Young people, shall we allow the spirit 
manifest in Fascism to choke off the efforts 
to establish a lasting peace among the 
nations of the world? No _ half-hearted 
efforts to spread the philosophy of Uni- 
versalism will prevent a future tragedy for 
all mankind. Work devotedly to smother 
the influences that promote war. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


SLOGANS 


According to a vote of the delegates of 
the G. S. S. A. Convention in Buffalo in 
1931, the slogans will be discontinued at 
the end of this year. However, we shall, 
before Dec. 15, send to each superintendent 
suggestions for preparing these each month 
in the local school. Twelve suitable quo- 
tations will be sent, together with helpful 
information in regard to their place in a 
modern religious educational program. 

* * 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING 


Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing has prepared 
a Christmas musical service which will be 
printed shortly in the Christian Leader. 
This will be international in emphasis, 
the carols and songs being introduced by 
areader who says a word about the country 
from which each comes. 

The G.S. 8S. A. will send out no new 
Christmas program this year. It has on 
hand the following, published in previous 
years. These are still suitable for use, 
some in full, others with a few changes. 
One or more of these will be sent to you for 
the asking. 

1. The Christmas Symbols (1922, A. 
Gertrude Earle). A program of songs, 
readings, and stories, grouped about seven 
symbols of Christmas—the star, the song, 
the child, the gift, the Christmas greens, 
the candle and the bell. 

2. A Christmas Program (1923, A. Ger- 
trude Earle). The Christmas legends in 
story, tableau, and song. 

3. Following the Star (1924, Susan M. 
Andrews). A service in which Shepherds, 
Wise Men, Mary and Joseph take part. 
Music by chorus or choir. All readings by 
reader. 

4. The Prince of Peace (1924, Mary 
Slaughter Scott). Service of music, read- 
ings, etc., in which Shepherds, Wise Men, 
Mary, Joseph and Angel have short speak- 
ing parts. 

5. In the City of David (1928, Mabel K. 
Gay). A Christmas play (a Hebrew 
mother and child take the parts) including 
three pantomimes in which is enacted the 
Christmas story. 

6. Let There Be Light (1931, Susan M. 
Andrews). A service in three parts. In 
the last, a disciple, a martyr, a missionary, 
a preacher, a scientist, an unknown Chris- 
tian, tell how they have carried the light 
through the ages. A twelve-year-old boy 
accepts it for the future. 

For schools where these have already 
been used or are not just what is needed, 
something else must be found. In our 
office files are copies of scores of services, 
pageants, etc., from many different pub- 
lishers. While we can not lend these con- 
veniently, we can make recommendations 
if you will tell us what kind of program 
you desire—simple or elaborate, the ap- 
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DEEP THINGS OF GOD 
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* There are deep things of God. 

* Push out from shore; 

* Hast thou found much, 

* Give thanks and look for more. 

* Dost fear the generous Giver to 
ce offend? 

* Then know His store of bounty 
2 hath no end; 

* He doth not need to be implored or 
a teased; 

* The more we take the better He is 
= pleased. 

* Charles Gordon Ames. 

* 

* 
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proximate number who can take part, also 
whether children, young people or adults. 

If you are among the increasing number 
of Universalist leaders who find indispens- 
able in your work the International Journal 
of Religious Education, refer to page 29 of 
the October, 1931, issue, and there, under 
the caption, ‘‘What Play Shall We Give?” 
is a graded list of Christmas plays and 
pageants. 

Or send to Walter H. Baker Co., 41 
Winter Street, Boston, for a 16-page cata- 
logue of Christmas plays and programs. 
This is very suggestive and helpful. 

If you desire a Christmas play suitable 
for mid-week presentation, either at an 
afternoon children’s party or an evening 
entertainment, there are many from which 
to choose. “Children of the Christmas 
Spirit,” by Anita Ferris, “The Whole 
World’s Christmas Tree,’”’ by Florence B. 
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Boeckel, and ‘‘The Perfect Ring,’’ by Flora 
R. Howells, are excellent. If your boys 
and girls sing well and you would like an 
operetta, you will find ‘‘Tables Turned— 
a Christmas for Santa Claus” most satis- 
factory. It is published by Oliver Ditson 
Company, Boston. 
*x* x 

DECEMBER WORSHIP SERVICES 

The worship services for the month of 
December have been prepared by Mrs. 
Ruth Owens Pullman. In spirit and con- 
tent they are exceptionally fine. 

* * 
WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE DONE? 

The superintendent was away on va- 
cation. So were two teachers out of a 
staff of four. And late Friday evening the 
assistant superintendent in charge of the 
little church school was called out of town. 
She was the organist, and had been teach- 
ing an unwieldy mixed class of children 
during the vacation period. Must the 
school close after all? The adults con- 
sulted agreed the situation was hopeless. 

But two young people just back from 
their first experience at G.S.S. A. institutes 
saw in this crisis an opportunity for ser- 
vice. A boy of sixteen volunteered to act 
as organist and superintendent, and a girl 
of fifteen divided with him the teaching of 
the younger children. On Sunday morning 
the older church members were thrilled to 
see their ‘“‘hopeless situation’? turned into 
a school session of dignity and value, a day 
of hope. 

This happened in July, 1932, at Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa, and might happen in any 
small parish that sends its young people 
away for training in religious leadership. 

Ba Gre 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Several new courses of study have been 
introduced into our church school at Lynn, 
Mass., this fall. Mrs. Charles A. Collins, 
who has had many years of teaching ex- 
perience in the school, is to observe care- 
fully the work of these classes during the 
year. In addition she will keep in touch 
with all new materials and methods in the 
field of religious education, and will report 
her findings at the monthly teachers’ 
conference. 

On a recent day in our office, nine dif- 
ferent letters addressed to the General 
Sunday School Association contained or- 
ders for church school supplies. It must 
be true that Universalists do not realize 
that all orders should be addressed to the 
Universalist Publishing House. We do 
not handle orders, our organization acts 
in an advisory capacity only. While both 
organizations are in the same building, 
they are unrelated, and are three floors 
apart! Folks who order—please take 
notice! 
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Among Our Churches 
Rhode Island Letter 


Wednesday afternoon 
and evening, Nov. 2, at 
the First Universalist 
Church, Providence, was 
held the first of the 
conferences for the sea- 
son. 1932-1933.. This 
conference includes the 
churches of the Rhode 
Island Convention and our nearest neigh- 
bors in Massachusetts, Attleboro and 
North Attleboro. This delightful fellow- 
ship has been enjoyed for a long time, and 
the programs. are usually helpful and 
stimulating. The opening conference was 
one of the best attended for several years, 
and the program was interesting and 
helpful. The committee in charge of the 
conferences is composed of Mrs. Henry I. 
Cushman and Dr. Morgan E. Pease of 
Providence and Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood 
of Woonsocket. Mrs. Cushman is chair- 
man and Mr. Ellenwood secretary of the 
committee. The speaker of the afternoon 
was Rev. W. Wallace Rose, D. D., minis- 
ter of our Lynn, Mass., church, whose 
subject was “Sit Up and Row,”’’ a message 
filled with courage and suggestion for the 
workers of our denomination. A question 
and answer period followed, and then a 
brief social period followed by supper at 
6 o’clock. The evening service began at 
7.30 and the message of the occasion was 
brought by Rey. Gilbert A. Potter, pastor 
of the North Attleboro, Mass., Universal- 
ist church, who took for his subject, 
“Man’s Spiritual Resources,’ naming 
them as nature, fellowship with man, and 
communion with God the giver of all good. 

Representatives from our church schools 
in the state attended the autumn meeting 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society at 
the First Congregational Church (Uni- 
tarian), Providence, Tuesday evening, 
Noy. 15. The sessions were held after- 
noon and evening. The afternoon devo- 
tions were conducted by Rev. Wm. Cou- 
den, pastor of First Church, Providence. 
The principal address of the afternoon was 
given by Dr. Samuel W. Hartwell, director 
of the Worcester Child Guidance Clinic, 
whose subject was ‘Children and the 
Movies.”’ After the business meeting of 
the Sunday School Society an illustrated 
lecture was given by Prof. Millar Burrows 
of Brown University on ‘‘The Land of the 
Bible.” Supper was served at 6 o’clock. 
At 7.15 the service of worship was con- 
ducted by Rev. Robert H. Schact, minis- 
ter of the entertaining church. The ad- 
dress of the evening was given by Prof. 
Joseph M. Artman, General Secretary of 
the Religious Education Association, Chi- 
cago, whose subject was “The Church 
Facing Its Educational Task.” 

Providence, First Church.—The Wo- 
men’s Universalist Missionary Associa- 


tion, of which Mrs. A. C. Crowell of. the 
First Church is president, held a meeting 
here on the evening of Oct. 26. Miss 
Thelma Cook of Woonsocket gave a report 
of the summer conference at Northfield, 
Mass., and Mrs. Morgan E. Pease of our 
church reported on the summer confer- 
ences at Ferry Beach. The main address of 
the evening was given by Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle of Boston, whose subject was ‘‘Loy- 
alty.”’ The Clara Barton Guild of the 
state co-operated with the meeting through 
its representative, Mrs. James Henderson. 
The Ladies’ Humane Society of the First 
Church celebrated its 100th anniversary 
in the church on the evening of October 
10. A pageant was given in which the 
various episodes in the life of the church 
were depicted by descendants of the 
founders of the society, and the costumes 
were those actually worn by the members 
during the periods presented by the 
pageant. * * Church of the Mediator, 
Providence.—The annual meeting of the 
parish was held Tuesday evening Nov. 8. 
Like all of our churches, the Mediator has 
had a hard fight on account of the depres- 
sion, but pastor and people are buckling 
on the armor and winning, in spite of the 
great odds which most churches face. 
The attendance at services has increased 
materially since the church reopened in 
the fall, and Mr. Foglesong is preaching 
strong sermons. * * East Providence.— 
Our church continues to hear candidates 
for the vacant pulpit. Rev. Frederick A. 
Wilmot is the stated supply, but as op- 
portunity is presented the Superintendent 
is sending candidates. The preacher on 
Sunday, Nov. 6, was the secretary of the 
State Convention, Mr. Fred C. Carr, who 
for three years has been the preacher 
at Cumberland Four Corners Chapel. 
Mr.W. D. Rafuse preached at the chapel. 
Mr. Carr held a conference with the East 
Providence people after the service. As 
this church can not employ a full time 
minister, the problem is difficult. Later 
in the season, when the every member 
canvass and parish visitation is conducted, 
it is hoped that sufficient funds will be 
raised so that the work can be put on a 
more permanent basis. Recently the 
State Superintendent and Rev. Wm. 
Couden, a special committee from the Con- 
vention, met with the trustees of the East 
Providence church and gave suggestions 
and advice for the future welfare of the 
society. * * Pawtucket.—Rey, and Mrs. 
Frederick 8. Walker are picking up the 
threads after the summer vacation. A 
fine beginning has been made in the Sun- 
day school and progress is being madein all 
departments. Mr. Walker is making his 
influence felt in the city and his services 
are frequently in demand. * * Valley 
Falls.—Mr. Leslie R. Sovocool of Brown 


University, who has been the supply pas- 
tor the past year, is being loyally sup- 
ported. Encouraging results were ac- 
complished during the first year and 
another year of successful achievement is 
anticipated. * * Cumberland Four Cor- 
ners.—The annual harvest supper was 
one of the most successful ever held at the 
Four Corners. The Sunday school, under 
the direction of Miss Janet Waterman, 
continues to grow and is offering to the 
community one of the best courses of in- 
struction to be found anywhere. * * 
Woonsocket.—This church is well or- 
ganized and active. A vested choir is 
being organized. The Sunday school con- 
tinues to make progress and the Y. P. 
C. U. is holding well attended and in- 
teresting meetings Sunday evenings, be- 
sides conducting numerous social events 
from time to time. The Psi Pi Lambda, 
the junior young people’s organization, 
is also doing a fine bit of work. The Clara 
Barton Guild has a full program for the 
year with lectures and talks on missionary 
subjects and several social events. Nov. 
15 the Guild held a successful fashion show 
in the church house. The annual bazaar 
of the Woman’s Alliance was held Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Nov. 9 and 10,in the 
church house, and was in the form of a 
George Washington Bicentennial. The 
thirteen original states were represented 
by booths with the following in charge: 
Gift, Miss Edna Warfield, Mrs. A. F. 
Ford; stationery, Mrs. M. Leslie Hough, 
Mrs. Clarence W. Jewell; children’s booth, 
Miss Lida Pease; candy, Miss Estelle 
Phetteplace; food, Mrs. Joseph B. North; 
wayside stand, Mrs. George Cook, Mrs. 
Clarence Langdon; household, Mrs. Wm. 
H. Burdakin; flowers, Miss Florence G. 
Bullock, Miss Mae Marty, Mrs. Joel M. 
Bense; white elephant, Mrs. Claire Turner, 
Mrs. Harry L. Delabarre, Mrs. Charles F. 
Parker; jewelry, Mrs. Frank Simmons, 
Mrs. Austin Cook, Mrs. L. F. Holland; 
membership, Mrs. Wm. J. Gore, grabs 
and pop corn, Mrs. Clifton O. Miller, Mrs. 
Eva Angell. The church is taking a keen 
interest in the Woonsocket Civie Forum. 
The first speaker was Rev. Father Ahearn, 
whose subject was, ‘‘Must We Have 
Prejudice?” The forum was well attended 
and productive of much good. * * Har- 
risville-—The annual meeting of the 
church was held Oct. 17. At the supper a 
ten piece string ensemble, conducted by 
Mrs. A. L. Buxton of Centerdale, furnished 
music, and also gave selections during the 
evening. Reports showed a much better 
condition than was expected, as the 
treasurer reported the balance of an old 
debt incurred for improvements had been 
paid during the year and that all current 
bills had been paid and a small balance re- 
mained in the treasury. The same board 
of officers was elected for the ensuing year: 
Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket 
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gave an interesting and encouraging talk 
during the evening, congratulating the 
church on its work of the past eleven years 
under its present pastorate. 

President John H. Williams has been on 


Vermont and 


South Strafford.—The Superintendent 
preached here again to a large audience 
Sunday morning, Oct. 2, the Baptist 
church uniting and the minister, Rey. 
Frank Perkins, assisting. On Oct. 27 
the Superintendent spoke at a parish 
meeting in Barrett Memorial Hall, with a 
celebration of Theodore Roosevelt’s birth- 
day, and it was voted to establish the 
Community Pulpit and to co-operate in 
the celebration of the Convention Cen- 
tennial along with that of the local church. 
* * East Corinth.—The Superintendent 
preached here Sunday afternoon, Oct. 2, 
to a fair-sized audience in the union church. 
It was the first Universalist service in ten 
years. On Thursday, Oct. 18, he spoke to 
a parish meeting, the first held since 1922. 
Five joined the society. The following 
officers were elected: Moderator, G. Stan- 
ley Miller; clerk, Mrs. Mary Andross; 
treasurer, Warren S. Erwin; trustees, Mrs. 
Laura Huse Sinclair and Mrs. Adelaide 
Butterfield Rowland. * * Londonderry.— 
The Superintendent preached here Sun- 
day evening, Oct. 2. There was a good 
attendance. The Community Pulpit was 
dedicated, Carolyn Cummins unveiling, 
William Grover leading in the allegiance 
to the flag and Marion Warner and Shirley 
Adams in the social welfare pledge. * * 
Richmond.—Supplies for October have 
been Rev. Walter Coates, Rev. C. H. 
Pennoyer, Rev. William C. Harvey and 
Rev. William Forkell. The Young People 
had charge of the service Oct. 16, and 
Kenneth Berry, layman, preached Sept. 
11 and 18. The Louise M. Smiley Circle 
of King’s Daughters met with Mrs. Stan- 
ton Sayles Oct. 12 and held a supper and 
sale Oct. 26. * * St. Albans.—The Su- 
perintendent preached here Sunday after- 
noon, Oct. 9. Rev. S. E. Brooks, St. Al- 
bans Bay, pastor of the Pentecostal 
Church of the Nazarene, assisted. Mr. 
Pennoyer met the officers of the Knights of 
Pythias Oct. 11, in regard to church 
property. The Lend-a-Hand Society met 
Oct. 3 with Mrs. Lou J. Brown, worked for 
the Red Cross, voted $10 for the library 
and planned service for the Warner Home. 
* * Fletcher Center.—Mr. Pennoyer 
preached here Sunday evening, Oct. 9, 
to a good audience, including a number 
from Fairfax. The building was erected 
by Universalists, Methodists and Baptists 
on land given by a Universalist, the late 
Noel B. Blair. Since our Superintendent’s 
service in May interest has grown in the 
matter of improving the property, and 
Francis Blair, son of Noel B., offered to 
furnish the paint if local folks would re- 
move the unsightly horsesheds and do the 


the sick list during the past few weeks. 
In spite of his confinement to the house he 
has not allowed the work of the Convention 
to lag in the least. 

Arthur M. Soule. 


Quebec Letter 


work. The old church looks fine now. 
The building is used as a community 
house and a supper was held in the vestry 
Oct. 11 for the benefit of the schools. * * 
Stockbridge.—The Superintendent spoke 
here Oct. 16 and 23 at nine a.m. On 
Saturdays, Oct. 1 and 15, at the homes, 
respectively of John S. Leonard and Henry 
R. Wilcox, he met with the officers of the 
Universalist parish. He took three people, 
two men and one woman, into member- 
ship. The Union committee had a success- 
ful supper at the Stockbridge Common 
schoolhouse hall Oct. 7. At the meeting 
Oct. 2, when he also lectured, the Super- 
intendent presented forty hymn books, 
which were then dedicated and for which 
he was publicly thanked by vote moved 
by Methodists. * * Barnard.—Mr. Ju- 
lius D. Blackmer accompanied Mr. Pen- 
noyer to Barnard, where a later morning 
service was held Oct. 16. This church is 
interested in the Convention Centennial 
of next year, and very properly, because of 
its own outstanding Universalist history. 
Sinclair Lewis, who has a summer home 
here, has been studying the history of 
Universalism in Vermont and particularly 
in Barnard, and may bring out some epi- 
sodes in a coming literary work. * * 
East Barnard.—There had been no 
Universalist preaching in the Union Church 
here for twenty years or more, until Sun- 
day afternoons, Oct. 16 and 23, when the 
Superintendent preached here, and yet 
not only did Universalists as much as 
Methodists help to erect the building, but 
formerly held as many meetings as any- 
body therein. The Broad Brook Union 
Society dates from 1833 and will also 
celebrate its centennial next year. Dana 
Walker and Elwin F. Moore are Univer- 
salist leaders. * * Bethel.—Rev. William 
C. Harvey gave an address at the Windsor 
Association of Congregational Churches 
at Hartford Oct. 6. He was recently 
elected secretary-treasurer of the White 
River Association of Ministers and second 
vice-president of the Bethel Library As- 
sociation. Mrs. C. D. Cushing is chair- 
man of the Red Cross and Mr. Harvey is 
the head of the relief committee. The 
Superintendent preached here Oct. 23 in 
the morning and a number attended from 
Randolph. * * Gaysville.—There was a 
large attendance at the early afternoon 
service, Oct. 23, to hear the Superintend- 
ent. Mrs. Alice Gay has charge of the 
children’s choir. There were fourteen in 
the choir, including adult leaders. The 
teachers in the Sunday school are Miss 
Alice Cheedel, superintendent, Mrs. Alice 
Gay and Mrs. James Blair. Rev. W. C. 


Harvey is the pastor of this Universalist 
church. Martin L. Wyman is an active 
layman. * * Hartland.—During Rev. 
William Forkell’s ministry the attendance 
has grown considerably and there was 
a good congregation when the Superin- 
tendent preached here Sunday morning, 
Oct. 80. Miss Florence H. Sturtevant has 
directed the Federated choir of fourteen 
throughout October. Saturday afternoon, 
Oct. 29, the Superintendent met the mem- 
bers of the Universalist parish, when it was 
voted to take part in the Convention Cen- 
tennial pageant, to establish the Com- 
munity Pulpit and to proceed with the 
deeding of the church to the Convention. 
At an adjourned meeting the details of 
deeding and other matters will be finally 
acted upon. Mr. Pennoyer was one of the 
two speakers on Saturday evening before 
the North Windsor County Council of 
Religious Education and was introduced 
as formerly the superintendent of teacher 
training in the interdenominational work 
in Vermont. The Universalist ladies met 
Oct. 1. Mr. Forkell lectured at Ascutney- 
ville Oct. 8 and at Hartland Oct. 7 and 
preached on “The Gospel and Modern 
Prisoners” at the Windsor County Con- 
ference of Congregational Churches at 
Hartford, Oct. 6. * * Wells.—With one 
exception, it was the first service for fifteen 
years, but there was a fair attendance on 
Sunday afternoon, Oct. 30, when the 
Superintendent preached. E. E. Paul, 
who resides at Granville, was for many 
years a trustee of our Convention. Mr. 
and Mrs. George Goodspeed are also active 
spirits. * * Vernon.—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer preached here Sept. 11 and Rev. 
Mary Andrews Conner, of Northfield, 
Mass., on Sept. 18. * * Williamstown.— 
Rey. William C. Harvey had charge of the 
funeral of Rev. John Kimball and his wife, 
Rev. Olive M. Kimball, at the Congrega- 
tional church, Oct. 13, and Rev. C. H. 
Pennoyer gave the address. Among the 
ministers present were two Presbyterians, 
one Baptist, seven Congregationalists, 
one Methodist, one Seventh Day Adven- 
tist, one Unitarian and four Universalists. 
Hiram Drury, chairman of the Universalist 
parish, and some from the East Brookfield 
Union Church, were among the bearers. 
The meeting of the missionary department 
of the Ladies’ Aid of the Congregational 
church, Oct. 18, was a memorial service, 
and Rev. Perley C. Grant, D. D., Pres- 
byterian, Barre, gave the address. Mr. 
Kimball’s last religious meeting was the 
bonfire service of the Berlin Congrega- 
tional church, Sunday evening, Oct. 9. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Kimball had taken 
part in the Achievement Day at North 
Randolph, Oct. 8. People from many 
communities were devoted admirers. Uni- 
versalists will specially miss them, and 
their memory is a fine inspiration. * * 
Rochester.—Mr. Pennoyer, with Su- 
perintendent Wm. H. Frazier of the Ver- 
mont Congregational Conference, met 
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with the minister and official board of the 
Federated Church here Oct. 14. Rev. 
George H. Coffin spoke at Whispering Pine 
P. T. A. Oct. 21 and at the Achievement 
Meeting of the 4 H Plum Pudding and 
North Hollow Boys Club at Shady Rill 
schoolhouse, and his poem, “‘Boy in the 
Pasture,’ was read in the early morning 
broadeast from WBY. ‘The Women’s 
Alliance met with Mrs. Coffin Oct. 21. 
The supper of Oct. 12 was a success. * * 
Jacksonville.—There was a _ successful 
whist party by the Ladies’ Aid in Grange 
Hall, Sept. 29. Wallace S. Allen was in 
charge of the dedication of the new school 
building in district No. 3, and told how his 
father, the late E. S. Allen, was the first 
teacher as early as 1846. * * Williston.— 
Mr. Pennoyer went to the annual meeting 
Oct. 5, which was adjourned to Oct. 12, 
and was held with Mrs. Abbie L. Wright. 
The officers elected are: Chairman, Frank 
Talcott; secretary, Mrs. Clinton S. Wright; 
treasurer, Miss Lottie Loggins; executive 
committee, Roswell E. Brown, Mrs. 
Clayton Wright and Arthur Brown. The 
women held a dance Oct. 26. * * North 
Tunbridge.—The Community Pulpit was 
dedicated here Friday afternoon, Oct. 28, 
Mrs. Eugena M. Philbrick and her school 
co-operating. Elton Hodgdon led in the 
flag pledge, Robert Foss in the social wel- 
fare pledge and Alma Bauer and Wendell 
Cass Foss in the unveiling. There was 
speaking by Abijah P. Whitney, of the 
Universalist parish, Rev. Ellen Van Bus- 
kirk, Methodist, and Mrs. Nora Allen. * * 
Barre.—Rev. L. G. Williams exchanged 
pulpits with Dr. Wm. S. Nichols of Mont- 
pelier Oct. 9, and spoke at Magnet Theater 
for the Vermont Society for the Blind 
Oct. 12. He had charge of lighting at the 
united church pageant Oct. 30, and has 
conducted a Dramatic Workshop series of 
six lectures for the Barre Woman’s Club, 
an outstanding public service. Mrs. 
Williams is chairman of the Education 
Committee of the Woman’s Club. God- 
dard School and the Universalist church 
entertained the Vermont Council of the 
Y. W. C. A. at the annual district meeting 
Oct.25. Welcome to Gregory Williams, the 
new arrival in the minister’s family, born 
Oct. 24. * * Bellows Falls.—The church 
council met Oct. 4 and the annual Get 
Together of the United Parish was Oct. 27. 
Helen Kelley had charge of the Young 
People’s Fellowship meeting at Putney 
Oct. 23. The Universalist Ladies’ Aid 
met Oct. 6 and 20, and held a rummage 
sale Oct. 1, and several other meetings. 
A joint meeting was held with the Congre- 
gational Women’s Association Sept. 29, 
and the United Women’s Society held its 
first meeting Oct. 13. * * Brattleboro.— 
Oct. 7 there were 250 at the reception to 
the new minister, Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, 
and to the retiring minister emeritus, 
Rev. E. Q. S. Osgood, who has moved to 
Cambridge, Mass. The latter was at 
service for the last time Oct. 16 and con- 


ducted chapel service at the Retreat that 
afternoon. He resigned as chairman of 
the board of trustees of the Brattleboro 
Retreat, a dinner being given him. The 
local Ministerial Union gave Mr. Osgood a 
banquet Oct. 10, with presentation and 
address made by Rey. Milton S. Czatt, 
Congregationalist. Both pastors spoke to 
Freme Circle Alliance Oct. 11 and Mr. 
Hoyt spoke to the Fireside Club Oct. 2 
and the Mission Circle Sept. 15. A brief 
service for Rev. E. W. Whitney was held 
Sept. 18. The first meeting of the Junior 
Y.PC.U.was Oct.2. The Mission Circle 
held an all day meeting Oct. 20. C. L. 
Stickney was elected a director of the 
Chamber of Commerce Oct. 24. * * East 
Calais.—Rev. Gordon E. Batten was in 
charge of the general worship period of the 
Washington County School of Religious 
Education at Plainfield Oct. 5. Mrs. C. J. 
Lamb was re-elected president of the Com- 
munity League Oct. 27. * * Concord.— 
The church building has been repaired 
and painted and it looks fine. The chicken 
pie supper of Oct. 20 was a _ success. 
* * Felchville.—Rev. William Forkell 
preached Oct. 9 and 23. The supper of 
Oct. 11 was largely attended. * Glover.— 
The preacher Oct. 16 was Dr. Yutaki 
Minakuchi, minister of the Congregational 
church of Peacham, son-in-law of Henry H. 
Cook, who is clerk of the Universalist 
parish. He is the only Japanese minister 
in this country. Oct. 9 was promotion 
day for the Sunday school. The Juniors 
sponsored a Hallowe’en party Oct. 29. * * 
Northfield.—Prov. K. R. B. Flint, Po- 
litical Science Department of Norwich 
University, was elected vice-president of 
the Vermont Conference of Social Work 
Oct. 21, and chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the Vermont Commission 
on Country Life Oct.21. He spoke at the 
annual meeting of the Vermont League of 
Women Voters, Rutland, Oct. 27. The 
harvest supper of the Ladies’ Society was 
Oct. 5. * * North Montpelier.—The 
Ladies’ Circle has met a few times and 
planned some work. Rev. Walter J. 
Coates is president of the Montpelier 
Seribblers Club, which met in that city 
Oct. 6. * * Rutland.—Rev. Walter 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. J. L. Dowson of Woodstock, Vt., 
was re-elected town representative to 
the Legislature at the November elec- 
tion. He was unopposed, 


Rev. Roscoe A. Walters, formerly of 
Eldorado, Ohio, who began work in the 
Universalist church in Lansing, Mich., 
Nov. 9, is living at 112 Ferguson St., 
Lansing. 

Rev. Clarence B. Etsler, Republican, 
of Claremont, N. H., headed the poll of 
twenty candidates for representative in 
the New Hampshire Legislature, or General 


Thorpe was elected moderator of the 
Rutland Association of Congregational 
Churches and Ministers Oct. 4. He spoke 
on ‘Muddlin’ Through, or the Value of 
Real Living,” at the Ethan Allen Club, 
Burlington, Oct. 15, and the Altrurians of 
Rutland Oct. 26. He held an evening 
service at Goshen Oct. 2. The Home 
Study Club, which Mrs. Effie E. Yantis 
started over six years ago, met Oct. 3, 
and presented her with a leather bag. 
Mrs. Yantis will spend the winter at De- 
land, Fla. The Men’s Club met with the 
Ladies’ Aid Oct. 12, as guests of the latter, 
and after supper heard a lecture on “‘Pic- 
tures of the Louvre’? by Guy Coolidge. 
On Oct. 26 Mrs. Pennoyer gave a paper on 
“Folk Songs of All Countries,’ at the 
home of Mrs. Nettie Denio. The Mission 
Circle met with Mrs. Yantis Oct. 10. 
Irving R. Hobby spoke on ‘‘The Germany 
of To-day’ to the Rotary Club of Bran- 
don Oct. 20. Mrs. Rose Coolidge is in 
charge of patriotic education in Ann Story 
Chapter of the D. A. R. * * St. Johns- 
bury.—George C. Felch, superintendent, 
had a meeting of the Sunday school teach- 
ers and officers Oct. 26, and all were pleased 
with reports. The primary department is 
efficiently conducted by Mrs. Hazel Hall. 
Rev. John M. Paige taught the Bible Class 
in the Community Daily Bible School. 
The Universalist Club on Oct. 12 and the 
Ladies’ Circle on Oct. 20 held successful 
suppers. * * Springfield.—At the trustees 
meeting, Oct. 8, all bills were reported paid 
and a small surplus on hand. The Sun- 
day school here pays its quotas to the 
South Windsor County Interdenomina- 
tional Society. It supported the Inter- 
denominational Bible School and Rey. H. 
E. Latham was one of the teachers. The 
Ladies’ Society held a largely attended 
supper Oct. 5. * * Washington.—The 
Mite Society held a well attended supper 
in the schoolhouse hall Oct. 18. The 
Woman’s Club met with Mrs. C. A. Sim- 
mons Oct. 6. At the annual parish meet- 
ing, Sept. 17, E. H. Downing was elected 
moderator, M. W. Chamberlin clerk, Miss 
Olive M. Calef treasurer, and C. E. Car- 
penter trustee. 
Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


Court, with 2,199 votes. Rev. Walter A. 
Tuttle, who predicted this result, is hon- 
ored as a prophet. 

Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield of Woodstock, 
Vt., recently gave an address to the Fort- 
nightly Club of West Lebanon, N. H., on 
“American Crafts.”’ 

Rev. Ezekiel Stevens of Marlboro, Mass. 
celebrated his seventy-third birthday Nov. 
20. The ladies of the church gave a party 
in his honor Noy. 18. 

Dr. M. D. Shutter of Minneapolis 
records in his parish bulletin the death of 
Mrs. Boynton, wife of Rey. L. D. Boynton, 
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Dr. Tuttle’s first assistant in the Church of 
the Redeemer. 


Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woon- 
socket, R. I., began his fourteenth year of 
work Nov. 6, and Rev. Arthur McDavitt 
began his tenth year at Muncie, Ind. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway of Brooklyn 
received the “Royal Order of the Purple 
Heart’’ at the Armistice Day Services of 
All Souls Church Nov. 18. It was con- 
ferred by Major General Dennis E. Nolan 
of the U.S. Army. The sculptor, George 
Gray Barnard, made an address. 


Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., of Lynn, Mass., 
recently contributed an interesting article 
to the Christian, Kansas City, on ‘‘The 
God of the Green Pastures.” 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., delivered the 
address at the union service for Armistice 
Sunday, Nov. 18, at Woonsocket, R. I., 
in which Baptist, Methodist Episcopal, 
Protestant Episcopal, and Universalist 
churches took part. He will preach at 
Brockton Novy. 20. 


Dr. and Mrs. Weston A. Cate of Auburn, 
Maine, are receiving warm congratulations 
upon the arrival Nov. 10 of Miss Andrea 
Maleen Cate, in a high degree of health 
and activity. 

Rev. John G. MacKinnon, pastor of 
the First Unitarian Church of Wichita, 
Kansas, has written an interesting personal 
letter describing the rededication of the 
auditorium of his church after a work of 
remodeling and redecoration. The work 
was made possible by the co-operation of 
the American Unitarian Association of 
Boston. Their specialists helped with 
plans for the work, and their financial 
support made it possible. Rev. George F. 
Patterson, D. D., Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, attended the service of rededication, 
preached the sermon, and performed the 
act of rededication. 


Indiana 


Muncie.—Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, 
pastor. Preaching services were resumed 
on the second Sunday in September. 
There was a large congregation, and in- 
terest has been exceptionally good to date. 
We held no preaching services during 
August, but the church school and young 
people carried on without a break. A 
feature of our church school is a new 
class in morals and philosophy, taught by 
Dr. Albert Carmichael, of our State 
Teachers’ College. The class has been 
most helpful from the beginning, and is 
steadily growing. It is attracting several 
members of the college faculty, as well as 
the students in the upper classes. We 
now have three adult classes in our school. 
The pastor is now delivering a series of 
sermons on ‘‘The Religion of an Educated 


Man.’’ The attendance has been large, 
many coming from the college. Over 
fifty teachers attended one service. Local 


papers have carried full accounts of the 


sermons. Sermons on Nietzsche and on 
“The Art of Living’ were also heard by 
large congregations. Mr. McDavitt has 
been called upon to speak in several Or- 
thodox churches, mostly Methodist, dur- 
ing the fall. He spoke at a home-coming 
recently where a half dozen ministers of 
that denomination were present. He also 
spoke at the regular convocation services 
at the college on Oct. 26, on ‘“What Science 
has been doing to our thinking.’ We 
shall hold our usual midnight Christmas 
Eve service. Our parish has recently 
suffered the loss of two of our oldest mem- 
bers, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Hutzel. 
Less than two months separated their 
going. Two members were received Nov. 
5, making eight since our last report. 


Massachusetts 

Monson.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, pastor. 
The fall has seen excellent church attend- 
ance and a fine increase in the Sunday 
school. Three delegates were sent to the 
Council of Religious Education in Spring- 
field and four were at the Sunday School 
Conference recently held in our church at 
Southbridge. Mrs. Chamberlain was our 
guest Oct. 20, bringing a splendid message 
to a large group of our people, later meet- 
irg many of the Sunday school workers 
for advice and counsel. Under the aus- 
pices of the Sunday school, a cradle-roll 
party has been held and a public supper 
served, both very successful. A Japan 


Fiction With a Soul--- 


Only at rare intervals—once in a 
very great while—is the unceasing 
flood of books punctuated by a 
novel in which plot and theme are 
so closely interwoven that the story 
seems to generate a vitality within 
itself. Such books have soul. Above 
and beyond their power to enter- 
tain, greater than their purpose of 
depicting a phase of Life or a period 
of civilization, is this intangible, 
often unintended, inner significance. 

Of such a class is the new nove[ 
issued by the Macmillan Company 
of New York, based on modern 
Biblical scholarship. Historically 
accurate, showing how monotheism 
became triumphant over paganism 
through a great struggle for social 
justice in the midst of conditions 
like those prevailing to-day. Warm- 
ly commended by religious leaders, 
such as Bishop F. J. McConnell, 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman and Prof. 
Shailer Mathews. 

By the Waters of Babylon, A Story 
of Ancient Israel, by Louis Wallis. 
From all booksellers, or from the 
Maemillan Company, New York 
City, for $2.00—Advt. 


program has been given under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Homer Bradway, and an offer- 
ing taken. The Ladies’ Circle is now busy 
with work for the Red Cross. Mrs. A. D. 
Ellis, one of our women, is the head of the 
local chapter. 

Stoughton.—Rev. Luther Morris, pas- 
tor. Sunday congregations are large and 
growing. Fully 50 per cent are men. 
We are meeting all obligations in a very 
substantial budget in spite of the depres- 
sion. Charles Russell was recently made 
superintendent of the church school. The 
Men’s Club has about sixty members. 
It is opening its fall program with a ban- 
quet in the church vestry on Nov. 17. 
Mrs. Edwin Adams is in charge of the 
Women’s Social Circle for the second year. 
The parish has a constructive program and 
plays an important part, through its con- 
tacts, in the community life. A large 
number of business men are backing its 
practical service to Stoughton. 

Yarmouthport.—Rev. George B. Spurr, 
acting pastor. Mr. Spurr will continue 
as acting pastor for the next two months 
at least. The Sunday school has started 
surprisingly well. There are over thirty 
children enrolled and the average attend- 
ance has been over twenty. Sometime 
ago the suggestion was made that the 
Willing Workers, the group of women 
that raises so much of the church money, 
organize. On Oct.25fourteenmet. Nov. 
2 a simple constitution was considered, 
and at the next meeting a set of officers 
will be nominated and the group will pro- 
ceed with its work. 


New York 


Syracuse.—Rev. E. C. Reamon, pastor. 
A substantial increase in membership of 
the various auxiliaries is noted and a 
Junior Men’s Club has been organized. 
The Sunday school, under Mrs. Hazel 
Sheldon, is gaining new members. The 
Betts Men’s Club recently entertained the 
clubs from the Unitarian church and 
Temple Society of Concord, congregation 
of Reformed Jews. The death of Mrs. 
W. C. Rodger is a great loss to the church. 

Auburn.—Rev. Plato T. Jones, acting 
pastor. Services began Sept. 11 after the 
usual August closing. Rally Day was 
observed Oct. 2 with a special program in 
the Sunday school. The King’s Daugh- 
ters and Sons banquet was held Oct. 19 
and well attended, with S. Edgar George 
as toastmaster and responses by Rev. P. T. 
Jones and Mrs. Nina B. Vail. Miss Fannie 
King was in charge of the supper. On 
Oct. 30, the Sunday nearest All Souls Day, 
a memorial service was held for those of 
the congregation who had passed away 
during the year, and also included Rey. 
Arnold S. Yantis, who served as pastor 
here from Sept. 1, 1902, to July 1, 1915, 
and Theresa K. Allison, wife of Rev. A. E. 
Allison, who served as pastor from 1924 
to 1928. The Ladies’ Aid Society, with 
Mrs. Ray C. Cole president, is preparing 
for their annual Christmas sale to be held 
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early in December. The centennial of the 
organization of the ‘First Universalist 
Society in the Village of Auburn’ will be 
held in April, 1938. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Rey. Charles G. Girelius was in 
the Presbyterian ministry 1908- 
1923. He has served Unitarian 
churches at Ellsworth, Me., and 
Jamestown, N. Y. He is living at 
The Sheiling, West Lake Road, 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 

George H. Wood is student pas- 
tor at South Acton, Mass. 

Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin is 
pastor of the Universalist church 
at Wausau, Wis. 

Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, who 
holds both Unitarian and Univer- 
salist fellowships, is pastor of the 
Unitarian church in Montclair, N. J. 
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IOWA Y. P. C. U. RALLY 


The Y. P. C. U. members of the state of 
Iowa were the guests of the Waterloo 
church on the week-end of Oct. 29-30. 
The meeting began Saturday evening with 
a dinner at the parish house. We were 
seated at tables gaily decorated with cats, 
bats, and Hallowe’en colors, and a delicious 
dinner was served under the leadership of 
Mrs. Gus Rasmussen, who was in charge of 
all the entertainment. 

After the dinner the delegates adjourned 
to the church auditorium, where a de- 
votional service was conducted by Mary 
Willits of Mt. Pleasant, lowa. The central 
idea of the meeting was that we should use 
the talents that we have for the service of 
humanity, doing our part, no matter how 
small the part may be. A business meet- 
ing was held following this, and among the 
matters of business discussed was a 
recommendation to accept the kind in- 
vitation of the Unitarian group at Daven- 
port, lowa, and join with them for a con- 
ference of liberal young people. 

At 9.30 the rugs were rolled up and 
dancing was enjoyed. 

At 10 a. m. on Sunday the delegates 
attended the church school. At eleven 
Rey. Laura B. Galer of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
spoke on the subject, ‘(Open Your Win- 
dows.” She presented a challenge to us 
to open the windows of our minds in order 
that we may see the need of the world to- 
day. Rev. F. M. Miller of Osage read 
the scripture lesson. 

Following the service the guests went to 
the home of Rev. Edna P. Bruner, where 
dinner was served. After the dinner the 
delegates left for their homes. 

Much credit goes to Miss Bruner, the 
splendid young minister of Waterloo, and 
to her fine people, who all worked together 
to make the rally a success, for the rally 
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was a success. There was that spirit of 
fellowship, that inspiration that comes 
when friends meet together, that makes the 
heart glad. We shall be stronger and 
better able to go on in our work for having 
met together. 

Mary E. Willits. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


“He has given me a new understanding 
of Kipling and a new enthusiasm for his 
work,”’ said one of the younger attend- 
ants at the Boston Ministers’ meeting on 
Monday, Nov. 7. He referred to Dean 
Harry Seymour Ross, of Emerson College 
of Oratory, who had just finished an ad- 
dress on Kipling which he had illustrated 
with delightful readings. ‘‘Yes,’”’ said an 
older man, ‘‘and he has made me resolve 
to go home and read more of the great 
English poet.” 

Dean Ross has given for many years 
college courses on the works of Kipling, 
and he is well qualified to select just the 
poems to make clear the various elements 
of the author’s power. Especially stirring 
were some of the martial poems and es- 
pecially beautiful were some of the poems 
of the sea. 

In spite of the heavy rain a large num- 
ber of ministers were present and all went 
away feeling well repaid for their effort. 


* * 


DEAN SKINNER’S ANCESTORS 


In connection with the election of Pro- 
fessor Skinner as Dean of the Tufts School 
of Religion, the publicity bureau of the 
college issued a sketch of his life in which 
occurred this interesting paragraph: 

In connection with the history of the 
college it is interesting to note that one of 
his ancestors, Rev. Otis A. Skinner, in 
1851 raised the fund of the first $100,000, 
on which this college was founded. His 
grandmother, Mrs. Skinner, founded the 
Cornelia Skinner Fellowship, which was 
the first scholarship for women in the 
college. Three other members of his family 
are holders of degrees from the college: 
Dr. Charles A. Skinner was given his 
Doctor of Divinity in 1904; Mr. Otis 
Skinner, the actor, the honorary Master 
of Arts in 1895; and Charles M. Skinner, 
father of the Dean, received the degree 
Litt. D. in 1901. Dr. Skinner is author of 
two books, “Social Implications of Uni- 
versalism,” and “The Free Pulpit in 
Action.” 


Notices 
ATTENTION LEADER READERS! 


Under new postal rules a charge is made of two 
eents on each notification of change of address. 
Also copies undeliverable are subject to a charge of 
two cents. 

Before changing your address please send a card 
to the Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury 
Street, Boston. 
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WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 

Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Monday, organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson. 

Nov, 22-23, Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, D. D., Dean 
of the Chapel, University of Chicago. 


Nov. 19, 1932’ 


Noy. 24, Thanksgiving Day Service, 11 a. m. 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., King’s Chapel. 

Nov. 25, Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, D. D. 

Nov. 29-Deec. 2, Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, First 
Church, Newton, Mass. f 

Dec. 6-9, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, Mass. 

Dee. 13-16, Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., Lay- 
men’s League Mission Preacher. 

Dee. 20-21, Prof. Fred Winslow Adams, Boston 
University School of Theology. 

Dec. 22-23, Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, D. D., 
First Baptist Church, Newton, Mass. 

Dec. 27-30, Prof. Harold E. B. Speight, Dart- 


mouth College. 
* * 


FOR SALE 


By Camp Hill Mission Circle, shelled pecans, un- 
cooked or salted. Prices on request. Send orders 
to 
Mrs. John J. Langley 
Camp Hill, Ala. 


Married 


Pierce-Page.—In Chelsea, Vt., Oct. 15, by Rev. 
C. F. McIntire, Edgar Pierce of Groton and Mrs. 
Rose Page of Topsham, Vt. 


BY THE WATERS 
OF BABYLON 


A Story of Ancient 
Israel based on modern 
Biblical scholarship 


By LOUIS WALLIS 


(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue) 


Subscribe now for the 
CHRISTIAN LEADER, $2.50 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo-ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston, 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A, DEWICK, President, 


need. 


BIBLES 


CHURCHES 


SCHOOLS 

HOMES 

LODGES Write for Catalog 
TEACHERS or call at 
PREACHERS Massachusetts Bible 
LAYMEN.. 4. 1 Street Beateah gu 
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Educational 


es: 


urdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
ccounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, 


Normal 
mmercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 
F. H. BURDETT, President 
456 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


GODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 
Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 


bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE Se .00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 
Fee EN Ea a Palestine 
Pictures in 
Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
Edition 
Ji FOR BOYS 
{ope AND GIRLS 
Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 


Pictures. which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 
‘in the Holy Land as they now exist, 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Bid of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


b " Specimen of Type . 
16 But Jésus called themunto him, 
land said, « Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2.00 
ple silk marker, gold titles.......+... 5 


% 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 


ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi 


ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfulky lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mae 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


USSOGSOSSGOSOSSSSooseSEsgogeses 


SHORT STUDIES IN THE 
LARGER FAITH 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
If anybody wants to know 
‘What do Universalists believe?” 
this brief treatise in theology will 
help answer the question. 30 cents. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN 
DESTINY 

As Conditioned by Free Will 

A discussion by Dr. Lyman 

Abbott, Rev. Eric Waterhouse, 

and Prof. William G. Tousey. 

30 cents. 


GEORGE SEEKS A REASON 
By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of 
George Barton and his Uncle 
Richard at the time when George 
had been asked to join the Uni- 
versalist Church. 75 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


REDISCOVERED COUNTRIES 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what pres- 
ent-day liberal Christian theology 
actually is. $1.00. 


THE MERCY OF HELL AND 
OTHER SERMONS 
By Dr. J. Fort Newton 
The title of the first sermon in a 
series of fifteen representative 
sermons by this famous preacher. 
$1.00. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
JESUS CHRIST 


By Dr. Willard C. Selleck 


A fresh and thoughtful study of 
an always vital theme. “For 
those who would honor the Master 
by trying to understand him.” 
75 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackfing 


Little Lawrence was untidy. Though 
his mother made every effort to encourage 
him, he seldom folded or hung his clothes 
after he had undressed for bed. One 
night his mother came into his bedroom 
and saw his clothes scattered all over the 
floor. 

“T wonder who it was that did not fold 
his clothes before he went to bed?’’ she 
asked. 

Little Lawrence pulled the bedelothes 
over his head and answered, “‘Adam!’’— 
The Christian Register. 

* * 

Dramatist: “‘So you’ve read my new 
revue? Well, what do you think of it?” 

Manager: “‘My dear sir, there are two 
scenes in it that Shakespeare himself 
couldn’t have written.” 

Dramatist: ‘Really! Which scenes are 
those?’ 

Manager: “The one in the wireless shop 
and the one in the film studio.” — Klods 
Hans. 

* * 

Mother: “‘Dorothy, you have disobeyed 
mother by racing around and making a 
noise. Now you shan’t have that piece 
of candy.” 

Father (entering a few minutes later): 
“Why so quiet, little one?” 

Dorothy: “I’ve been fined for speedin’.” 
—Forward, 

* o* 

We sincerely appreciate all comments, 
but we must say that when people write 
into our office, that they must sign all 
letters or articles that they want published 
for it is impossible for us to print or answer 
unanimous correspondence.—San Diego 
Idealist. 

* * 

As we understand it, they are starting a 
$10,000,000 government building in Wash- 
ington to make employment for builders. 
It will house a department which reduced 
its personnel to save expenses.—Dallas 
News. 

* * 

We are not the one to say whether the 
man who advertised those little dicers 
the girls wear as “shallow hats to fit the 
head”’ had a sense of humor or hadn’t.— 
Boston Herald. 

* * 

“What happens to people who are so 
foolish as to allow themselves to become 
run down?” asks a doctor. They wind up 
in hospital.— Humorist (London). 

en ¥ 

Teacher: ‘“‘What is meant by ‘shining 
raiment’?”’ 

Willie: ““A blue serge suit.”’—Haxchange. 

* * 

Clarence Darrow has denied a rumor 
that he has joined a church. So has the 
church.—Macon Telegraph. 

a * 

Economy—a reduction in some other 

fellow’s salary.—Dublin Opinion. 
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The Sunday School Helper 


Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, Editor 


Issued quarterly at seventy-five cents a year. 


Fifteen cents a quarter for four or more to one address. 


An important ae Sere Life of Jesus 


by John Mark begins January 1. 


Read what people say of Dr. Earle’s work: 


I have known the Helper, “‘lo these many years,’ and 
haven’t regarded it a sound proposition in any way, never 
felt that it was up to the standard of other publications—I 
myself used other lesson helps in preference. Further, I have 
regarded the price at which we have put it out as beyond the 
means of our ordinary schools. 

I took one of the copies at Concord, the first I have seen 
for some time, and, looking it over, I think it good and practical 
in every way, in contents and price. 

I haven’t been backward in expressing my opinion when I 
disapproved, so now I express approbation. 

Asa M. Bradley. 


I wanted to write you to tell you how much we like the 
Helper. In making my calls I am hearing of how they are 
using it. Sunday when I called on an elderly member I saw 
the old one on her table and she liked it. In another case the 
husband was reading it as well as the wife. Thank you for it. 

Grace A. Rice. 


I feel that any person who renders a public service and 
performs the task well, is entitled to a word of commendation, 
therefore I make this opportunity of expressing my appre- 
ciation of the excellent manner in which you are outlining the 
Sunday school lessons in the Helper. 

At first I was not in harmony with your plan of utilizing 
so much of our space for the benefit of the young people, but I 
now know that if it were not for those very paragraphs some 
of my adult members would have little or no knowledge of the 
lesson setting. 

I have a wonderful class composed of teachers, faculty 
members, business men, professional women and a few, men- 
tioned above, who have little to say, and come merely to listen 
to the others. 

H. D, Fair. 


Please say to Dr. Earle that we are greatly pleased with 
the Helper, and I believe we shall improve our church school 
by suggesting to the children of above ages that they ask their 
parents and older brothers and sisters to at least read the 
lesson all together for the following Sunday, making it a family 
event. My girls were very much interested yesterday. 

Martha G. Jones. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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